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~ CAUTION. 
a Sea J TO AVOID DECEPTION buy 
aes no Machine unless the 
Company’s Trade Name, 
{ THE WORLD. “ SINGER,” is printed 
PRICE SEWING upon the arm. 
FROM THE SINCER 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


39 FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


10% Discount for Cash. 


MACHINES. 


ESTABLISHED 1732 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS 


WITH IRON FRAMES; 


PIANOFORTES SPECIAL CHARACTER OF TONE; PIANOFORTES 


ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS; 
UNRIVALLED in TOUCH and DURABILITY: | 


33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of ities 
N A | 0) N A ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 
" ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 
FOR MUTUAL 
EsTD. 1835. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, . ‘ . £4,400,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, . ‘ : ‘ 7,700,000 | | | | 
ANNUAL INCOME, . . ‘ ‘ 500,000 INS I ION 
PROFITS DECLARED, , . « 4,000,000 


48 Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. F. A. RUFF, Royal Exchange, Glasgow. — 























‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste sayy? 
which is incidental to all the guerutes:of puree 
processes of life’—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE tnererore BEST. 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. it 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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Messrs. COATES, SON, & CO. are authorised to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS for 133, 


=£1,166,670; and 44 Per Cent. DEBENTURE STOCK = £1,333,340; together £3,833,350 0 


On Application, ° ‘ . . ‘ 
,, Allotment, ° . . ° ; 
»» oth October 1890, ° ‘ ‘ . 
,, 10th November 1890, . ‘ . ‘ 
», 9th December 1890, ‘ . ° : 





34 PREFRRENCE Snares of £10 each= £1, 333,340; 116,667 ORDINARY SHarEs of 
¢ under-mentioned Share Capital and Debenture Stock at par, payable as follows, fr0 each 
Pref. and Ord. 


Shares. Debenture Stock, 
° £1 0 oO 4&5 per Cent. 
° roo 20 a 
° 200 25 99 
° 3 oo 25 ” 
is 3 0° 0 25 ” 
£10 0 oO £100 





The Shares and Debentures may be paid up in full on the date on which any instalment falls due, and Interest will be allowed at the rate of 4 per Cent. per annum 
on Instalments paid in advance. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will OPEN simultaneously on TUESDAY, 12th August 1890, at the Offices of— 


Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. ; and at 
Tue Bank oF Scot.anp, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches in Scotland ; 
Tue Britisn Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches in Scotland ; 


THe Wittiams DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, LiMiTED, Manchester 
and at its Country Branches ; and at the offices of P 

Messrs. Leytanp & Bu ttins, Bankers, 17 King Street, and 11 Dale Street, Livy erpool ; at 
all of which Prospectuses may be obtained. : 


The LISTS may be closed at any time thereafter, and will be closed at the latest at 4p.m. on the following day WEDNESDAY, 
the 138th August, for both Town and Country. 


SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will also be simultaneously OPENED and CLOSED by the Bank or THE MANHATTAN Company, at New York: and the 
BANK OF MONTREAL, Montreal, Canada. 





& FP. 





J. 


COATS, 


TLuirited. 


FERGUSLIE THREAD WORKS, PAISLEY. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886.) 


SHARE CAPITAL, ° . . 
44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, 


The Share Capital is divided into 200,000 6 per Cent. PREFERENCE SHARES 
(Cumulative) of £10 each=£2,000,000 ; and 175,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £10 each 
=£1,750,000. One-third of each class of security, being the largest proportion allowed by 
the Rules of the London Stock Exchange, will be taken by the Vendors in part-payment of 
the purchase consideration. 

The Debenture Stock will be transferable, when fully paid, in multiples of £10, and 
will be secured by Mortgage, as within-mentioned, in favour of the Trustees for the Deben- 
ture-Stockholders, viz.:—The Debenture Corporation, Limited. 

Interest thereon will be paid half-yearly on the 1st January and the 1st July in each 
year, the First Payment being made on 1st January 1891, on the amounts as paid up. 

The Debenture Stock will be issued as perpetual Stock, but the Company reserves the 
right to pay off the whole issue at £110 per cent. at any time after 1st January 1901, and to 
pay off any part of the issue at any time after the same date, at the same rate, by drawings. 

The Preference Shares will be entitled, from and after rst January 1891, to a cumulative 





: ‘ : : £35750,000 
. ‘ ‘ : 2,000,000 
£5,750,000 





Preferential Dividend of 6 percent. per annum, payable out of the profits of the Company 
and will also be entitled to rank on the property and assets of the Company in preference to 
the Ordinary Shares. 

Until 31st December 1890 both Preference and Ordinary Shares will only be entitled to 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, payable out of the profits of the Company, and calculated 
from the dates of Allotment and of the payments of the instalments, but from and after rst 
January 1891 they will rank for Dividend in the usual way. 

None of the Capital offered has been underwritten or guaranteed, but is offered unre. 
servedly to the public. 

The Allotment will be made as early as possible after the Subscription is closed ; and in 
cases where it is not practicable to make any allotment, the amount deposited on application 
will be returned as soon as possible. 

The failure to pay any instalment when due will render all previous payments liable to 
forfeiture. 





Directors. 
ARCHIBALD Coats, Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley (Chairman). 
James Coats, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
James Coats, Jun., Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
TxHomas GLEN Coats, Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
Peter Coats, Jun., Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
GerorGE Coats, Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
Danrgt Coats, Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
WILLIAM ALLAN Coats, Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
Sir James Kine, Bart., Deputy-Chairman, Caledonian Railway. 
Sir James WHITEHEAD, Bart., Director, Pawson & Co., Limited. 
Sir Witt1aM ArrRoL, Messrs. Arrol Brothers, Glasgow. 
Orro E. Puivippi, Ferguslie Thread Works, Paisley. 
Bankers. 
THE Bank oF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 
THE BritisH LinEN Company, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 
New York Agents.—AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 47 and 49 White Street. 
Solicitors. 
LINKLATER, Hackwoop, Appison, & Brown, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
James H. Dunn, Gilmour Street, Paisley. 
Brokers. 
MACKENZIE & AITKEN, 68 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Hanson Broruers, Montreal, Canada. 

A uditors.—TURQUAND, YounGs, WEIsE, BisHop, & CLARKE, 41 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Registered Offices. —FERGUSLIE THREAD Works, Paisley. 
Secretary.—JAMES ADAM. 

Temporary London Offices.—g9 GRESHAM STREET, London, E.C. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and working the well-known 
and valuable Cotton Thread business of Messrs. J. & P. Coats, at Paisley, in Scotland, at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in the United States of America, and elsewhere, as a 
going concern. The business was originally founded at Paisley in 1830, and in America in 
1842, and was carried on as a private firm till 1884, when it was converted into a private 
unlimited Company, the whole of the shares belonging to the Messrs. Coats. It has now 
attained such proportions (having become one of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
the world), and the prospect of its further growth is such, that the Vendors have determined 
to convert it into a public Company. 

The Messrs. Coats, whose names appear as directors, have managed the business for 
many years, and they have agreed that at least four of their number will be on the Board of the 
new Company, for a period of five years from the date of its incorporation. Mr. Archibald 
Coats will accept the Chairmanship, and the Company will also have the benefit of the 
services of Mr. Philippi as director (he having managed the foreign trade for upwards of 
ten years), so that the continuity of the policy hitherto pursued is ensured. 

The land covered by the works at Paisley and Pawtucket, and available for further ex- 
tension, comprises upwards of 120 acres, entirely freehold, and subject only to feu-duties 
amounting to £1123 perannum. The buildings have been enlarged and increased from 
time to time to meet the requirements of the business in each country ; they are of the most 
substantial and approved description, and are probably unsurpassed by the works of any 
other manufacturing establishment. 

The works at Paisley, to be transferred to the new Company, are the absolute property of 
the Vendors. The works at Pawtucket are vested in the Conant Thread Company, which 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of Rhode Island. The shares of this Company 
are almost entirely held by or on behalf of the Vendors, and Mr. James Coats is the 
President of the Company. The Mills in America were erected at various dates between 
1870 and 1883. The whole processes of manufacture are carried on therein, and the 
capacity of the establishment is equal to the large American trade of the firm. The 
steam engines in the various mills at Paisley and Pawtucket gave an aggregate of upwards 
of 17,500 indicated horse-power, and the machinery and plant embrace every appliance of 
the best and most modern description. The total number of hands employed 1s over 6000. 

Upon the land at Paisley are commodious Dining-Halls for the work people, a School, 
also numerous Dwelling- Houses and Recreation Grounds. 

A siding of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway affords communication with the 
entire railway system of the United Kingdom, and most valuable rights to the supply of pure 
water for the Bleach Works are secured by the Paisley Waterworks Acts, 1835, 1854, and 
1866. 

The mills, plant, and machinery at Paisley and Pawtucket have been inspected and re- 
ported upon as follows, viz. :— 


Directors and 
Members of the 
existing Private 

Unlimited 

Company who 
are the Vendors 

as mentioned 

below. 


* 1 Billiter Square, London, E.C., 
July 2sth, 1890. 
*‘ FERGUSLIE MILLS. 
* DEAR SIRS, 

* Pursuant to your instructions, we have attended at these miils at Paisley, and have made a careful 
inspection of the various mill buildings, fixed plant, machinery, engines, and boilers, &c., with a view 
to advising you as to their present condition. 

* The plant is of a most costly description, and for the greater part of modern type, and includes not only 
all the latest improvements for the economical working of the business, but there are also special 
machines of the firm's own manufacture, for which they hold Letters Patent. 

* The buildings are of most substantial character, and admirably adapted for the purposes for which 

° they were erected ; and it may be generally stated that both as regards arrangement of mill buildings 
and the laying down of the machinery, the plans, which can only have originated from long experi- 
ence, have been followed up with one idea of thoroughness, without regard to cost. 

* In conclusion, we may say that, notwithstanding our large and varied experience in machinery, it has 
never been our lot to survey a mill so admirably designed, so well executed, and so carefully kept and 
maintained.—We are, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & CASSELL, 
* Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., 
99 Gresham Street, E.C. 
* BOSTON MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
* 31 Milk Street, Boston, July 22d, 1890. 

* The undersigned William B. Whiting, Vice-President, on personal inspection, and Edward Atkinson, 
President, from knowledge derived from the constant supervision of the reports of inspections made 
by Mr. Whiting and other experts thereto appointed, hereby certify that the mills, plant, and 








Continued on next page. 


machinery of the Conant Thread Co., of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, are in good repair, and are in the 
highest state of efficiency. (Signed) EDWARD ATKINSON, President. 2 We 
WILLIAM B. WHITING, Vide-Presiden; 
* To Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., 
‘99 Gresham Street, London.f “™™" “Frew 
In addition to the works above mentioned, the Vendors are interested in works now in course of construc. 
tion in Russia, and also in a small factory at Montreal. 
All the interests of the Vendors in America, Canada, and Russia wil] pass to the new Company. 

* Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, & Co., Accountants, of London, have given the following Certificate with 

reference to the profits of the business :— 

* 41 Coleman Street, London, EF. 

‘sth August 1890, 
* Messrs. COATES, SON, & Co., 
GENTLEMEN, 

* We have examined the Statement of Profits submitted to us by Messrs. J. & P. Coats, and compared it 
with their books at Paisley, and after making certain re-adjustments, find that, without charging 
interest on capital, or borrowed money, rent in respect of freeholds, or subscriptions and dona- 
tions, but after deducting the feu-duties and providing for depreciation, the profits of their business 
carried on at home and abroad, during the seven years ‘ended ‘31st December 1889, including 
dividends (except as mentioned below) received during that period on Shares held by or on behalf: of 
Messrs. Coats in the Conant ;Thread Company, and their share of profits from the Canada Thread 
Company, were £2,982,340, 16s. 8d., averaging as follows :— 

Per annum. 


‘ Approximate Average of the last Seven years, ° £426,048 13 9 


” ” ” “ive ” . . . . 425,246 oO 10 
°° ee - Three ,, ° . 457.719 8 8 
Amount for the year 1889, ° e ° ° 474.775 6 10 


” 

* Subject to the following remarks :— 

1. * That in addition to the'profits above mentioned, Messrs, Coats have carried to the credit of a 
renewal fund and invested a special dlividend of £ 103,434, 3s. 1d., and also portions of other dividends 
received during the seven years from the Conant Thread Company, and these with accumulations 
now amount to £201,621, 2s. 9d., of which only £30,864, 3s. 9d. has been written back and treated as 

rofit. 

2. ‘That during the above period the sum of £208,647, 11s. 4d. was expended in the erection of a spinning 
mill at Paisley, completed in 188. Messrs Coats wrote off £ 144,487, 4s. of the above amount out of 
profits: but in preparing their statement of the profits of the above period, they have written back 
that sum, and it is included in the above total of £2,982,340, 16s. 8d. The reason assigned to us by 
Messrs. Coats for this is that, having erected a mill in a style and of materials much superior to those 
usually employed for such a purpose, they determined asfa private company to write down the cost 
to a low and arbitrary figure out of their profits, but contend that the actual profits made should not 
be reduced thereby, a contention which does not appear to us to be at all unreasonable. Messrs. 
Coats further state that in the future the cost of the maintenance of this Mill will stand at a minimum 
as compared with that of other mills; and an inspection of the building in question confirms this view. 
Besides the above, Messrs, Coats wrote off £25,985, 14s. 1d., in respect of the Machinery in the New 
Mill, and a School erected about the same time, which sum has not been written back. 

3. ‘ That as regards the question of depreciation, in respect of the Buildings, Plant, and Machinery 

longing to Messrs. J. & P. Coats, at Paisley, so far as we are sey eee to judge from the mate- 
rials placed before us, we are of opinion that sufficient provision has been made in the accounts. 

4. ‘That no allowanceto any partner for management in Scotland is charged in the accounts, but a 
special allowance of £3000 per annum and taxes has been made to one of the partners residing in 
America. 


* (Signed) TURQUAND, YOUNGS, WEISE, BIsHop, & CLARKE.® 











The annual interest on £2,000,000 Debenture Stock at 4} per cent. will require £%,000 
The annual dividend on £ 2,000,00c0 Preference Shares at 6 per cent. will require , 120,000 
A dividend of, say, 8 per cent. on £1,750,000 Ordinary Shares will absorb 3 140,000 

Together 350,900 


The above averages show that the business is a progressive one ; and it will be seen that 
even if the profits do not exceed the average of the last seven years, there will be a surplus 
of £76,000 available for Reserve Fund, or for further dividends ; and shouldjthe profits equal 
or exceed those of 1889, this surplus will be increased to upwards of £124,000. 

3efore arriving at the above averages of profits there have been deducted certain per- 
centages and allowances in connection with the American business, which have amounted 
during the last seven years on an average to £19,089 per annum. Under the contract the 
Vendors undertake to relieve the Company of all these payments in future, which should 
more than cover any additional cost of direction, etc. 

The Company takes over the business and profits as from 1st gor 1890, with the benefit 
of and subject to all current contracts, and pays interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum from that date on that portion of the purchase money which is payable in cash. 

The Stock-in-trade of the Vendors, consisting of wholly and partly manufactured stock 
and raw material, is estimated by them to have amounted, on the 3oth June 18g0, to 
upwards of £960,000. The Vendors believe that this amount of stock is fully sufficient for 
the working of the business, and that with the cash mentioned below it will constitute an 
ample working capital. They guarantee that the stock to be handed over to the png 
shall amount to at least £960,000; and undertake that if, when the stock-taking on 3oth 
June last has been completed, there should be any deficiency on that sum, they will pay the 
same to the Company in cash. They also undertake to hand over to the Company in cash 
£400,000, making, with the stock, £1, 360,000. : 

The Company will not take over any of the liabilities or book debts of the Vendors, but 
the debts owing to or by them will be collected and discharged on their account through the 
Company, in such a manner as to avoid interference with the ordinary trade arrangements 
with customers and connections. 

The price to be paid to the Vendors for the Business, Goodwill, Properties, Trade Marks, 
Machinery, and Utensils, Shares in the American and Canadian Companies, the interests of 
the Vendors in Russia, and the above-mentioned Stock and Cash, is £5,750,000, which will 


be paid as follows : ; ; 
Being one-third of each issue, fand 


In 52,333 Fully-paid Ordinary Shares,......++..+++++0++++ -- £583.33 the largest amount permitted by 
In 66,666 Fully-paid 6 per Cent. Preference Shares,........ 666,660 the Rules of the,London Stock 
In Debenture Stock,..........secccsscce:seecseessece 666,660 Exchanye. 

BE Fh Rin a kc 6 dis wa 0b debe 0 vk neddncécecsedseenebasiae 3.833.350 


1£5,750,000 


The Agreement for the purchase of the business is dated the 31st day of July 1890, and is 
made between J. & P. Coats of the first part; James Coats, James Coats, jun., Archibald 
Coats, Thomas Glen Coats, Peter Coats, jun., George Coats (Belleisle), Daniel Coats, 
William Allan Coats, George Coats (Garthland Place), Andrew Coats, Peter Mackenzie 
Coats, William Hodge Coats, and Stewart Auchincloss Coats, the Shareholders in J. & P. 
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THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


\UTHORISED CAPITAL, % 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . : ; 00,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anv UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, 170,660 


Head Office—QUBEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovar EXCuANGE, K1nG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, .Vanager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. Asu.ey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLrackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 
Debentures are issued for periods of 5 years, at the option of the Purchaser, bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 
3y its articles of association the Bank's operations are confined to general 
banking and mortgage business, it being prohibited from purchasing or dealing in 
freehold properties, stocks, or shares of any kind whatever. 
Balance-Sheets and all further informatioo nbtaineabl at the Bank's London Office. 





FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victor1a, New SoutH WALES, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CARITAS « 3.4 + 2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE FuND, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 34% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4% 
per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD S.S.C., 10 GeorGe STREET. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
“ae { Major-General F. NergAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors 1 Ropert HUNTER, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cramms Paip, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 18go. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Alanager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ ° J ‘ - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, : ‘ ; : , ; 

RESERVE FUND, . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 14,383 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Dukgs STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
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Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. 


No matter what 
but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. 
will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. 
beverages. 


your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, 
It may save your life. 
They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 


DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BITTER S 


They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.---The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best 


and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 


greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 
. where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 

’ 

j 


use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
y £ 


Don’t wait until you are sick ; 


pe £500 WI 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


On Friday week the House of Lords was again occu- 
pied with the proposed removal of London street-gates. 
Lord Bramwell moved the rejection of the bill, because 
compensation had not been awarded for property deterio- 
rated by the change ; but the Prime Minister, while sym- 
pathising with the claim for compensation, supported the 
third reading, and the measure was carried by thirty-eight 
to twenty-nine votes. On the suggestion of Lord Wemyss 
the final stage was postponed till Tuesday, when a com- 
pensation clause was added by fifty-six to eighteen votes: 
the non-contents opposing the addition on the ground 
that the Duke of Bedford was the person to be benefited. 
In the House of Commons the Local Taxation Bill as 
amended in committee was discussed at length. On the 
motion of Mr. Acland permission was accorded the County 
Councils to apply certain sums for the purposes of technical 
(including agricultural and commercial) education. Mr. 
Campbell - Bannerman urged that £90,000 instead of 
£40,000 should be apportioned to Scotland, and that this 
amount should be available for the relief of school fees in 
voluntary standards ; but his absurdity was demonstrated 
by Mr. Barclay, who showed that the same arguments 
might be adduced with regard to university instruction, 
and the amendment was rejected by 149 to 129 votes. 
Sir William Harcourt described the Government's silence 
as unexampled insolence; Mr. Smith, after commenting 
on his extraordinary * performance,’ pointed out that Mr. 
Barclay had saved Ministers the trouble of reply ; and the 
bill was ultimately ordered for the third reading. In a 
discussion on supply which followed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intimated that the Government had definitely 
—and wisely—decided not to purchase the telephonic 


system. 


Sarurpay in the Commons was little but a period of 
obstruction. On the English Police Bill as altered in 
committee the Opposition set to work with the utmost 
heartiness. The bray of the member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs was uplifted ; and the moment exhaustion super- 
vened Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. Childers, and others were 
ready with their own. Ona division an amendment by 
the former, which sought to have it declared that pensions 
in England should not be higher than those in Scotland, 
was thrown out by 137 to 20 votes. Decisive as was this 
majority, Mr. Storey at once resumed the discussion ; Sir 
George Campbell, who had meanwhile rested, relieved 
him; and he in turn was succeeded by Mr. Conybeare. 
Once more the closure was moved, this time by Mr. 
Howard Vincent; and the Speaker, while he declined 
to enforce the Order, hoped that his action would not be 
misunderstood. Mr. Storey withdrew one amendment, but 
proceeded with another, and, after the Home Secretary 
had told him some unpleasant truths, was defeated by 

.~ T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 

HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 


Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 
Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B, 


139 to 33 votes. After more divisions with majorities of 
67 and 111, Mr. Smith appealed for mercy to the mem- 
ber for the Kirkcaldy Burghs, but that gentleman was still 
talking—talking !—when a rule of procedure automatically 
stopped the debate. 


On Monday, in the Lords, a question by Lord Gran- 
ville elicited an important statement regarding Swazi- 
land from Lord Knutsford. The Government, he said, 
had concluded a convention with the South African Re- 
public which secured the independence of the country, 
the joint-government of its white settlers, and other 





essential benefits. In his opinion the convention would be 
approved in this country as a satisfactory termination to 
questions which might have led to serious complications. 
In the House of Commons, Baron H. De Worms 
answered Mr. Bradlaugh to the same effect. Sir James 
Fergusson, in response to an interpellation by Mr. 
Schwann, stated that though the Government had re- 
ceived an intimation that Armenia is in a disturbed con- 
dition, it had no information as to outrages. Further 
consideration of the English Police Bill produced a reeru- 
descence of obstruction in its silliest form. Sir George 
Campbell reopened the debate with an amendment which 
was negatived without a division; and Mr. Storey moved 
another to the same effect, but the Speaker refused to put 
jt to the House; while other proposals by the Opposition 
were defeated by majorities ranging from 42 to 128. The 
Government, however, accepted an amendment providing 
that the police authorities should retain the right of dis- 
missal. But the men were safeguarded with the power of 
appealing to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 


On Tuesday night the Upper Chamber adjusted the 
compensation clause of the London Streets (Removal of 
Gates) Bill, passed the Directors’ Liability Bill through 
committee, and got rid of other matters of routine. During 
question time in the Commons much concern was evinced 
by Mr. Peter O’Brien as to an ode on the Czar in the cur- 
rent number of The Fortnightly Review, and the gentleman 
was laughed out of court for his pains. On a proposal to 
suspend the twelve o'clock rule some gibes were at- 
tempted by Mr. Labouchere, but Mr. Smith gave an assur- 
ance, which was hardly needed, that the Government had 
no desire save to treat the House fairly, and the proposal 
was adopted by 299 to 50 votes. Sir George Campbell 
was again lying in wait forthe English Police Bill, but the 
measure was finally read a third time. The corresponding 
bill for Scotland was afterwards considered in committee ; 
and there was a considerable amount of discussion, with a 
couple of divisions in which the Government majorities 
were 52 and 59 respectively ; but the report was agreed 
to ultimately. The third reading of the Local Taxation 
Bill was seized upon as an opportunity of reopening the 
question of free education; but the discussion was only 
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noteworthy by reason of the clever tactics of the Lord 
Advocate in dealing with Mr. Asher. 





On Wednesday the motion that the Police (Scotland) 
Bill be read a third time in the House of Commons brought 
Mr. E. Robertson to his feet with a final protest against the 
measure being passed this session, as the people of the 
country had not had an opportunity of considering it. 
Other Robertsons having bleated, the Lord Advocate, who 
rose to prevent his attitude from being misconstrued as 
‘unexampled insolence,’ contended that the principle was 
familiar and acceptable to the Scottish people ; and after a 
certain amount of tediousness on the part of Sir George 
Campbell, the third reading was accomplished by 109 to 26 
votes. On the House resolving itself into a Committee of 
Supply on the Scottish estimates, Mr. Marjoribanks moved 
a reduction of the salary of the Secretary of Scotland, in 
order toair a couple of grievances: the first the postpone- 
ment of these estimates to such a late hour in the session, 
and the second the Ministerial inaction in respect of the 
fishery question and the report of the Mussel Commis- 
sion; and the Lord Advocate having explained with his 
wonted tact, the amendment was rejected by 113 to 79 
votes. On Thursday the Lords advanced a number of 
bills a stage and discussed county management ; while the 
Commons returned to the Scottish estimates with the 
usual profusion of gabble; the Lord Advocate afterwards 
detailing the changes in the educational estimates, allud- 
ing to the revision of the Code, and paying a high com- 
pliment to Dr. Craik, the Secretary of the Education 
Department. 





Mr. CuamBerLalN has seldom spoken to better purpose 
than he did last week when he addressed the members 
of the Liberal Unionist Council of West Birmingham at 
Highbury. He laid bare the suicidal follies of the 
temperance fanatics, and he made as scathing an on- 
slaught as ever they merited on the Obstructionists—the 
office-seekers and the office-seekers’ tools—who dream 
that their political salvation lies in the congestion of the 
nation’s business. His remarks on the licensing question 
were peculiarly to the point ; and should be bad reading 
for the officials of the United Kingdom Alliance. There 
is no traversing his statement that one-half of the Par- 
nellites are opposed to aught in the nature of even mode- 
rate temperance reform ; and there is no gainsaying his 
assertion that a goodly section of Gladstonians did not 
scruple by the aid of such allies to allow their pledges to 
be shelved when by so doing they hoped to deal a deadly 
blow to the Government. He was equally trenchant 
and convincing in his treatment of Irish affairs—in his 
references to the ameliorated condition of Ireland under 
the ‘ Bloody Balfour, and the scandalous anarchy that 
prevailed at the time when the judges ‘disclosed the 
state of things which had been brought about by the 
dishonest and criminal agitation which they denounced.’ 
And no more inspiriting sentences have been spoken of 
late from a platform than those in which he foretold that 
at the next election Mr. Gladstone would find, as he had 
found before, that he had been duped by the shallow and 
self-seeking partisans who misled him so deplorably when 
he made his last essay in disruption. 





Mr. GiapsToneE (whose memory is not what it was) with 
his ‘ No Popery’ speech to the Methodists of the National 
Liberal Club has got himself into another difficulty. The 
Irish Catholic accuses him of having been ‘ betrayed into 
the use of language not only obnoxious to the Catholics of 
Ireland and to those of the whole world, but tantamount 
to an assault upon the principle of the temporal sovereignty 
of the Holy See.’ The Irish Catholics ‘are grateful for, 
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and deeply sensible of, all the labours of Mr. Gladstone’ 
as Mr. Parnell’s lieutenant, but ! He is also brought 
to book (in a letter to a contemporary) by a Mr. Ruxton, 





who points out that, though to the Methodists he said, < | 
am not at all sure that we are the best judges of the men 
fittest to set over the consciences of Roman Catholics,’ 
yet in 1885 he endeavoured to veto the appointment of Dr, 
Walsh to the Archbishoprie of Dublin, and (according to 
United Ireland) ‘sought to bribe or intimidate the Pope 
into setting aside the choice of Irish bishops, ete. Even 
The Pall Mall Gazette is so tickled with the ‘ adroitness’ 
of its venerable leader that it answers the question, ‘ When 
is a mission not a mission?’ by the reflection, ‘ When it is 
an Errington.’ <A foolish jest, but good enough for the 
great man and the great man’s following. 


To the making of African Agreements there is no end, 
A Swaziland Convention has been added to the inter- 
minable tale. Swaziland, it should be known, is a country 
about the size of Belgium, surrounded on three sides by 
the Transvaal Republic and abutting on the other side on 
the British Protectorates of Zululand and Amatongaland, 
thin strips of which separate it from the sea. It is 
inhabited by a ‘happy, contented, work-hating, wild, 
native people, and by a miscellaneous collection of 
white adventurers. For years it has been the happy 
hunting-ground of mining prospectors, concessionaries, 
and others of the same unscrupulous and_ restless 
genius. Whites and Blacks have tried to govern them- 
selves and each other, and have failed utterly. Like 
everything else in and around it, the political position of 
Swaziland is peculiar. ‘The Swazis aided us in our Boer 
and Zulu wars, and their country was placed, virtually if 
not formally, under Imperial protection. Its indepen- 
dence was specially provided for in the Pretoria and London 
Conventions ; and the latter document set forth conditions 
under which it would be our duty to intervene on and 
within its borders. Nevertheless the Transvaalers coveted 
it, and last year put forward a definite proposal to have 
it placed under their charge. The subsequent investigations, 
negotiations, and convention may be said to have arisen 


out of this impudent proposition. 


Or the Convention, already signed by President Kriiger 
and subjected to the criticism of the Transvaal Volksraad, 
it may be said that it is a blessing, and something of a 
surprise that it is not worse. It is the clearest and most 
obvious of makeshifts. The arrangements made would 
probably be found unworkable, even were the prospects of 
friction in and around Swaziland only half what they are. 
The great thing is that the advice of Sir F. de Winton, 
understood at one time to be favourably regarded at home, 
to hand over Swaziland to the Boers, has not been taken. 
It will remain for three years under a strange species 
of ‘joint administration, wherein the ‘ Swazi Regent 
and Council’ and the Imperial Government will, in their 
degrees, exercise a presiding power. The Transvaal 
Government undertakes not to poach towards the north 
and north-west on the domain of the British South 
African Company. President Kriiger is to receive the 
countenance of the British Government in seeking to 
obtain from the native chiefs concessions of land for a rail- 
way through Swaziland and Amatongaland and for a port 
in Kosi Bay. But this satisfaction of the ‘ legitimate de- 
sire’ of his countrymen to have an independent outlet 
to the sea is made conditional on the entry of the Trans- 
vaal, within six months, into the South African Customs 
Union. It is possible to drive a coach and six through 
several clauses of the Convention. But it leaves the ulti- 
mate solution to Time; and Time is actively engaged in 
settling it in the only possible way. 
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T ne Central American republics are still strenuously fight- 
ing. San Salvador continues her successes under General 
Ezeta, who has defeated and slain General Rivas—who 
was, it would appear, no better than a traitor. Rivas was 
incommand of six thousand Indians ‘ whom he had offered 
to the President, while he treacherously intrigued to rein- 
force the Guatemalans, so, no doubt, he deserved to 
lose his life. The Guatemalan troops are reported to 
be exhausted, defeated, hungry, and unpaid, and rapidly 
dwindling owing to desertion. It would therefore appear 
a possible and desirable result that General Ezeta of San 
Salvador and not General Barillas of Guatemala might be 
dictator and unifier of Central America. Unless Mexico 
should strike in with effect. 

Tue change of Government in the Argentine Republic 
has now been announced. Celman has resigned, and 
Pellegrini reigns in his stead. Meanwhile certain per- 
manent officials have clearly got control of the telegraph 
wires. They declare that though ‘there is still great 
excitement’ in Buenos Ayres yet ‘ order is maintained, 
and they have instructed their legations of Paris and 
Brussels severally to proclaim that negotiations for a new 
loan from ‘some English banking-houses’ are ‘on the 
point of being successfully concluded, and that ‘the 
Government of the Argentine Republic has not for one 
moment thought of suspending Treasury payments '— 
it has only ‘ decreed their postponement.’ To a foolish 
generation of investors and shareholders seeking after a 
sign these declarations may seem sufficient, but to others 
they will merely look as if they had been telegraphed for 
the simple purpose of gulling shareholders and investors. , 





Tue correspondent of The Standard at St. Petersburg 
telegraphs that ‘ there is no truth in the announcement of 
new edicts directed against the Jews of this country.’ But 
it was never said that new edicts had been issued. The 
complaint was that certain edicts published in 1882, but 
since then held very much in abeyance, were now to be 
enforced in all their rigour. The Standard’s correspondent 
speaks more to the purpose when he goes on to say, on 
‘ official information,’ that ‘it is not even true that the 
law of 1882 is to be applied in its full strictness to the 
Jews living outside the pale of settlement.’ It seemed to 
us last week highly improbable that the May edicts would 
be applied in full strictness. In point of fact their severity 
is such that it would be almost impossible to carry them 
out ; and the official informant of this London newspaper 
acknowledges as much when he says that their full appli- 
cation ‘ would involve too extensive a movement of the 
population.’ So it would; and a great deal more that 
even the Russian Government is unlikely to risk. 





Bur though ‘the extermination of four millions of 
Jews’ is not to be feared, it does appear probable that the 
Hebrew population of Russia will be put under a stricter 
system of surveillance and hampered by severer disabilities. 
Why this misfortune should befall them we explained last 
week. There has been some revival of the Nihilist move- 
ment lately ; every outbreak reveals the fact that Jews 
are taking a remarkably active part in it. By some that 
will be placed to their credit ; but the Czar must not be 
expected to share the opinion. He cannot love his 
Hebrew subjects any better on that account, but he may 
be all the more disposed to listen to those who complain 
that the Jews are ‘ eating up’ his poor ignorant Muscovite 
children all over the country. 


+ LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
7, immediately adjoining the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders. G. Faser, Manager. 
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Tue crisis in South Wales continues, and is seriously 
affecting three railway companies at the busiest season of 
the year. The tenor ofa large meeting of men at Cardiff was 
that they are prepared for a strike of six months, though 
‘they hoped (with Welsh wordiness) ‘that the channels 
for negotiation and possible settlement were not even yet 
absolutely closed.’ A number of the stokers and firemen 
of the London and Chatham Channel steamers who struck 
last week have been prosecuted under the Merchant 
Shipping Act. A test case was taken, and the Dover 
magistrates found the man guilty of ‘unlawfully com- 
bining with other members of the crew and continuing 
to disobey the commands of the captain.’ Notice of ap- 
peal was given, on the quibble that the culprit had been 
proceeded against and found guilty under that section 
of the Act which referred to vessels at sea: whereas the 
offence had been committed in port. The worst news of 
all, however, is that some two dozen blue-jackets of the 
North-American Squadron deserted, and resisted their 
pursuers, with the result that one was shot, another was 
cut down, and the rest were taken. 





Ir is plain from the reports of the meetings of the 
London and St. Katherine, and the East and West India 
Dock Companies that the professional agitators and the 
sentimental and ‘ distinguished busybodies’ who between 
them made a success of the Dock Strike of last year have 
raised a devil they cannot control. It has long been 
apparent even to partial friends of the dockers that they 
are no better off (if so well) with their 6d. an hour than 
they were with their 5d. Now it is evident that they 
are dishonest and intractable: they do not give so much 
service for 6d. as they formerly gave for 5d; they sub- 
ject the companies ‘to the most frivolous annoyances’ ; 
those under shelter sometimes leave off work because it 
is raining. ‘A short time ago the grain carriers (earning 
from 15s. to £1 a day) struck because the grain was dusty. 
On another occasion the shipwrights struck for twenty 
minutes in the morning for beer.’ Small strikes are con- 
stantly taking place. Sometimes the leaders endeavour to 
set matters right: but the men obey their leaders only 
when it suits them, as in a question of a rise of wages. 
When it is a question of doing their own part honestly 
they send them Jericho. 





Tue half-yearly report of Messrs. Allsopp can give but 
a mixed satisfaction to the shareholders. A small divi- 
dend of 33 per cent. per annum has been declared, and 
even that is not all earned: it is made up by drawing to 
some extent on the reserve fund. At the same time there 
is promise of a better future. Lord Hindlip and other 
members of the Allsopp family show bona-fdes in placing 
money of their own at the disposal of the company on 
easy, almost risky, terms; economies in production and 
working are to be effected ; and the policy of what is 
called ‘free trade’ is to be reversed—public-houses and 
taverns are to be encouraged, either by purchase or loans, 
to sell only Allsopp brews. So that, it would seem, criti- 
cism has had an awakening and stimulating effect. 





Tue prospectus has just been issued of a Company 
formed for the purpose of acquiring the famous and 
valuable business of Messrs. J. and P. Coats, cotton thread 
manufacturers, Paisley and Pawtucket, U.S., one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the world. The share 
capital is £3,750,000—of which £2,000,000 is 6 per cent. 
preference (cumulative) and £1,750,000 ordinary—and 
the debenture stock (4) per cent) £2,000,000, making 
together £5,750,000. The vendors receive one-third of 
both shares and debenture stock, and the balance is offered 
for public subscription. 
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A WORD TO THE UNWISE. 
HETHER the German Emperor's visit to Eng- 


land was of a private or of a political character, 
or how much of the one and the other, is known only 
toa few. It is usual on such occasions to issue pre- 
cise assurances that the meeting or the visit has no 
political motive whatever : all is explained by a simple 
desire to exchange friendly greetings from time to 
time, or to gratify feelings of family affection which 
are as natural to the highest as the lowest. So 
the tale usually runs. The annual meetings of the 
Three Emperors were accounted for in that way as 
often as they were repeated. On this occasion there 
was no such statement; and even if there had been 
the question would still remain in doubt. The rela- 
tionship of the German Emperor to the royal family of 
Great Britain is so close that a mere family visit is 
perfectly credible ; but nothing will persuade the Con- 
tinental governments and peoples that a mere family 
visit was all that was intended when His Majesty arrived 
at Osborne. Neither is it quite believed in this country; 
and these are both good reasons for wishing that His 
Majesty had stayed away. 

In dealing with high matters of this sort it is some- 
times necessary to risk a semblance of ungraciousness ; 
and we are persuaded that if the Emperor had about him 
a counsellor learned in the feelings and prejudices of the 
Queen’s subjects, he would have been told by that 
counsellor what we tell him now. It is impossible to 
doubt that he is anxious to win the goodwill, per- 
haps even the admiration, of the British people. For 
the best of reasons, he sincerely wishes for what is 
called a ‘solidarity of friendship” between the two 
nations, and that is a common desire in our own 
country too. But any one who knows this people can 
tell him that he has yet to find the better way of 
securing what he wishes to secure ; and that this visit 
would not have been insisted on if he had understood 
the workings of the ordinary British mind. Some one 
should have told him that whenever those Three- 
Emperor meetings were held, we in Britain used to 
look on with a sort of wondering pity for the popula- 
tions whose lives and fortunes were so completely at the 
disposal of two or three great personages, who might 
or might not agree in private conclave. Further, he 
should have been told that we pride ourselves (though 
possibly it is rather an illusive pride) upon a certain 
freedom from this kind of personal imperial traffic ; and 
that anything that looked like an attempt to introduce 
it here would not be regarded as a compliment. He 
should have reflected that we have our own methods of 
diplomacy, and (by ‘ we’ the general mass of the people 
is meant) prefer the usage common among free or 
comparatively free peoples, by which one responsible 
Minister deals with another in what can never be a 
perfectly secret and personal way. It is not believed that 
the German Emperor came to England without a politi- 
cal purpose. He ought to have known that political 
business would be suspected even though he did not 
propose to say a word about alliances, agreements, en- 
gagements, or anything of the kind ; and understand- 
ing that the suspicion must arise both abroad and 
amongst ourselves, it would have been friendlier and 
wiser to have stayed at home. Through the influence 
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of natural unavoidable rivalries, we are never on the 
best of terms with either France or Russia: why should 
we be embarrassed more than enough with these 
enemies of the Triple Alliance? ‘There is no friend- 
ship, there is a distinct lack of friendly consideration, 
in heightening these embarrassments for us needlessly, 
for the mere sake of parading before Europe the ghost 
of an understanding between the two Empires. Or 
supposing that, for reasons yet unpublished, the time 
has come for us to take part in the alliance? Surely it 
is obvious that the engagement will be none the better 
liked in this country if it wears the look of having been 
forced by the personal management of the German 
Emperor at Osborne or elsewhere. It would only wear 
the look, no doubt ; but this young and earnest poten- 
tate should understand that whatever agreements it 
may be wise to arrive at, they will be all the more 
welcome here, and all the more likely to remain stead- 
fast through possible changes of administration, if they 
do not even look as if they were forced. 

We can well understand that Lord Salisbury may 
think it judicious to order the foreign policy of Great 
Britain upon a more settled basis. It is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that within a year or two 
we may have a Government the very appointment 
of which (to repeat a common remark) would be a 
challenge to movements abroad that might disturb 
the whole future of the Empire ; and therefore Lord 
Salisbury may be disposed to lay down in his own time 
such definite lines of policy as could not be easily tra- 
versed by his successor. But should that be the case, 
to the satisfaction of the German Emperor, what should 
the German Emperor do but give to this laying down 
of fixed lines of policy all the ‘lnck of spontaneous re- 
solve ? Would it be wise to busy himself in making it 
appear a product of his own energetic management, ‘his 
own extraordinary powers of diplomatic compulsion ? 
We should think not. In doing so he might spoil his 
own game considerably ; and a like consideration should 
restrain him whenever he affects to be the ‘ boss’ of a 
combination of which the Government of Great Britain 

s * practically’ part. That is not his position at present; 
et a people which has never been ‘ bossed* in that way 
is likely to resent his pretensions to it. ‘The German 
Emperor is head of the Triple Alliance, and may fairly 
be said to command it. Great Britain has not yet 
come into that Alliance, nor can she do so unless the 
scope of its purposes is enlarged beyond securing peace 
to Germany, Austria, and Italy against Russia and 
France. But the Alliance meaning peace, we in Britain 
are all for the Alliance; yet not as its servitor, and 
not in dependence on the head of it. 

In short, if the good understanding desired both in 
Germany and in Britain is to be improved, we recom- 
mend the Emperor to consider a little more the amour 
propre of a people totally unused to foreign dictation, 
resentful of foreign pressure, by no means in love with 
autocratic sovereignty, jealous of the independence of its 
Governments, and incapable of seeing a proof of friend- 
ship in what is going on in the North Sea to-day. 
The politicians of our country may be wiser. ‘They, 
like many well-informed writers in the newspapers, 
may be utterly convinced that the ceremony in which 
certain British ships, seamen and soldiers are engaged 


at Heligoland to-day testifies to common bonds of 
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friendship which will thereby become more binding. But 
nothing that the politicians may say in their wisdom, 
nothing that the newspaper scribes may write in their 
faithfulness, can persuade the nation into seeing friend- 
ship in the North Sea transfer. ‘The German Emperor 
had better believe that this, for instance, is not the 
way to cultivate the goodwill of the people of Great 
Britain ; and he will not forget, if he is wise, that no 
Government can command its bestowal. As a last 
piece of advice, we counsel him to carry on his diplo- 
matic intercourse with this country through ‘the cus- 
tomary channels.” So conducted, it will be none 
the less effective, and it will be better liked. 





TIME’S REVENGES. 

TINHE Goddess of Cricket has been even more fickle 

than her wont to her votaries during the summer 
now fast ebbing away. ‘The season has been signalised 
beyond most by sundry startling revivals of form. It 
has witnessed the triumphal progress and the dolorous 
collapse of Notts; it has seen Gloucestershire fallen 
from her high estate, journeying from defeat to defeat, 
and then ending in a very blaze of victory. The re- 
crudescence of the Doctor's genius, his renewing of his 
mighty youth, has been the most notable feature of 
the closing weeks. The cavillers who had begun to 
murmur against his inclusion in an All-England team 
have had the hollowness of their complaint demonstrated 
by a series of innings well worthy of the golden prime 
of the greatest batsman England has seen. If he has lost 
somewhat of his old dash, his defence is as impregnable, 
his zest in the game as keen, as of old. Not of the 
impeccable compiler of 76 against Australia, of 98 
against Yorkshire, will it yet be written that the 
veteran lags superfluous on the field. 

The battle of the counties is virtually ended, and 
the triumph of Surrey is assured. Throughout the 
greater part of the season it seemed unlikely that 
supremacy would be wrested from Notts. In Shrews- 
bury she possessed the best bat in England, for 
though W. W. Read has shown himself in his time 
as fast a run-getter on certain wickets and against 
certain bowling, he is at once less finished in style and 
( pace W. G.) a less consummate judge of a ball than 
the north-country artist. And though Flowers and 
Scotton may perhaps be numbered among the roses of 
other years, it seemed unlikely that Victory would cease 
to sit smiling on the caps of the eleven which included 
Gunn, that tower of strength at the wicket, that 
and John Dixon, the 





marvel of agile grace in the field 
accomplished ball-compeller and wise leader of men, 
and Sherwin, the alert, the adroit, the deftest of 
wicket-keepers ; and Attewell and Richardson and 
Barnes—the fatal three, the dread destroyers of stumps. 
But last year’s history repeated itself. The defeat 
sustained by the southern team at Trent Bridge was 
most thoroughly wiped out on the London ground. 
That the better eleven won can hardly be doubted. 
Surrey possesses no such bat as Shrewsbury ; no better 
bat than Gunn. But her eleven has not a tail. It was 
a somewhat hazardous experience to play Mr. Fox in 
place of Richardson for Notts, but the adventure was 
justified, and the amateur may be pretty safely trusted 
to bear him bravely yet for the honour of the Midland 
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county. But perhaps the time has come when Scotton 
might stand out in a first-rate match. To watch his 
play was never of the nature of a thrilling diversion ; 
and this season by his dogged refusal to obey orders 
and force the game he converted what should have 
proved an easy win into a draw for his county. 
Shrewsbury, who at one time promised to out- 
distance all his rivals, has suffered eclipse of late. 
But his average, albeit sadly reduced, is still the 
best of the year. And on Tuesday he and Gunn 
(with 53 and 40 respectively) did all that men could 
be asked to do to pull a lost match out of the fire. 
As for Gloucestershire, it is to be noted that the pre- 
sence of the holidays has influenced her mightily for 
good, even as the approach of them may well have 
demoralised and ‘ rotted’ Notts. They give the Western 
county Woof and Townsend and Pullen; and, these 
three aiding, she has brought back the glory of her 
prime by lowering the flag of Notts—(proud Notts !)— 
and consuming Sussex as hardly a county was ever 
consumed before. 

It is not without regret that one contemplates the 
close of the cricket season. ‘ Out of the day and night 
a joy hath taken flight’ when the wickets are no longer 
set in what are to all who love sport elevated to the 
rank of a fine art the only Elysian Fields in this work-a- 
day world. And the reflection is embittered when one 
remembers that Association football, with its rowdy con- 
courses, its bands of men in blue, and all its attendant 
horrors will be upon us. 





BRUMMAGEM HYPNOTISM. 
| AST week in a review of Dr. Albert Moll’s book 
ill 


we asked why there was no British School of 
Hypnotism. That demand has been answered on the 
instant by something like a promise at the meetings of 
the British Medical Association at Birmingham that 
a British school there shall be. ‘Something like a pro- 
mise,’ we say; for the hope of its fulfilment is sur- 
rounded with prejudice, suspicion, and contempt. Dr. 
Norman Kerr introduced the subject, and his speech 
was a perfect model of How Not to Do it. A ‘careful 
and systematic investigation’ has been resolved upon 
‘with theobject of endeavouring to ascertain the true 
nature of the phenomenon and the probable value of 
its use in the treatment of disease*; but what can be 
the work of an ‘investigation’ which at the outset has 
been prejudged by such utterances as those of Dr. 
Norman Kerr? He ‘accepted practically all the 
alleged hypnotic phenomena as facts, which is a quite 
unnecessary concession before the ‘alleged facts” have 
been investigated. Having exhibited so gratuitous 
a generosity, he then proceeded to shake his head 
over the ‘alleged phenomena’ and to express pre- 
mature and exaggerated doubts of their value— 
doubts which, if held fast by, would paralyse the 
whole of medical practice. Was hypnotism a desir- 
able and justifiable remedy? he asked. Was chloro- 
form deemed a ‘desirable and justifiable’ aid to 
‘remedy’ when it was first introduced? ‘The after 
effect’ of hypnotism ‘is a disturbance of mental 
balance,’ etc. ; and is not ‘ the after effect’ of a pill a 
‘ disturbance of balance’ of some kind? ‘If a disease 
is cured by hypnotism this is only by substituting 
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another disease’: and is not that the favourite accusa- 
tion against all continued medical treatment ? and is it 
not in petto the theory of all alterative and allopathic 
practice ? ‘The dangers of hypnotism are very great’: 
so are the dangers of knives for children, revolvers for 
men, and poisonous drugs for all unskilful persons. 
‘There are many lives dl We" through mesmerism” ; 
and there are many made fools of by the teetotal treat- 
ment of Dr. Norman Kerr. ‘An electric and subtle 
activity, ending in disaster, may develop between 
operator and operated upon.’ O subtlety! O slyness ! 
O affinity (and all its rhymes)! O fie! But have we 
not heard of ‘ electric activities ’ of that sort developing 
‘between operator and operated upon’ without the aid 
of hypnotism? And so on, and so forth, through a 
maze of criss-cross doubts, and fears, and quivering 
suggestions—and all so inept, timid, and exaggerated, 
that one might think one listened to an aw kwead and 
unpractised theologian trembling before the approach 
of some horrid form of unbelief. 

Such preposterous dread is unworthy of a student 
on his first visit to the dissecting-room. Let Dr. 
Norman Kerr be assured that nothing very terrible will 
happen even if he pursues his investigation of hypno- 
tism to the bitter end. Dozens of French and German 
doctors have for some years studied it and practised it 
without prejudice or hesitation and with the keenest 
enthusiasm, with the results that they are still alive 
and unafraid, and that their interest in hypnotic phe- 
nomena increases year by year. So far as their re- 
searches have shown hypnotism has dangers—dangers 
even peculiar to itself; but far too much has been 
made of them by assiduous journalists, active novelists, 
and jealous doctors. The dangers which it has in 
common with all modes of medical practice may be left 
out of account ; the dangers peculiar to itself can only 
be fulfilled in the case of its abuse, such as by the 
suggestion of theft or murder, and no sufficiently 
authenticated instance of that has yet been produced. 
Many successful experiments, or sham crimes, have 
been performed in the hospitals, but the best and latest 
evidence goes to show that the patient has a constant sub- 
consciousness that he or she is playing a game, and that 
only the criminally inclined will act even upon the 
sham suggestion. That danger, therefore, seems small, 
and it is discounted twice over: first by the fact that 
only a limited number of persons can be hypnotised at 
all, and secondly by the other fact that of these only a 
small percentage are susceptible to suggestion. But 
whatever dangers there are will be properly and suffi- 
ciently obviated or controlled by restricting the use of 
hypnosis to the medical profession, and medical and 
scientific men convict themselves either of folly or of 
jealousy by prejudging the whole question out of court, 
or by condemning it ex cathedrd. An investigation has 
been resolved upon, but the investigating committee 
must approach its task with a more open mind than Dr. 
Norman Kerr displayed if its conclusions are to be worth 
more than the paper they will be printed on. 





OF THINGS NAVAL. 


HE Naval Manceuvres have as not yet gone far 
enough to give any evidence as to what value 
they are likely to have as illustrations of the conditions 
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of modern war at sea. ‘There is one thing, however, 
which they have done: they have alre¢ ady shown the 
quality of much of our modern machiner y. Even before 
the real work has begun there have been breakdowns 
of engines and of the hydraulic tackle on which we have 
now to rely to work our guns. It is just this tackle, we 
may stop to observe, which is trusted by the Admiralty 
It would seem that the 
Admiralty makes a mistake of a letter. The hydraulic 
machinery, it should have said, has no nerve—which is 
quite another thing. It breaks down with scandalous 
ease. We shall probably—nay certainly—hear a good 
deal more of the same kind of disaster before the man- 
ceuvres are over, and of course there will be the usual 
dispute as to whether the failure is due to bad manage- 
ment or the inherent weakness of npg machinery 
when it is called upon to do real work i 


because it ‘has no nerves.’ 


1 the condi- 
tions imposed by the sea service. henidiine will have 
to be said about it all before long. For the present it 
will be enough to confine ourselves to one considera- 
tion, which is a very important one, and will not 
become the less important whatever the verdict passed 
on the machines. 

It is this: that those of our officers whose primary 
duty it is to look after machines are now become of so 
much value on: board that they ought no longer to be 
treated as in any way inferior to their brother officers. 
In theory at least this is recognised, and by nobody 
more w armly than by naval officers of the fighting line. 
The Admiralty, too, is profuse in general terms of 
courtesy. None the less the engineers have still to 
complain that they are not so well treated either in pay 
or seniority as doctors or paymasters, which is not as it 
should be. ‘They might even complain that there does 
not seem to be any understanding of their position. 
Mr. Forwood, for instance—an Admiralty official— 
objects, when asked to give them equal seniority with 
the lieutenants, that it cannot be, because if such 
equality were granted, the command of a ship in 
action might fall to an engineer by seniority. 
Now, as engineers belong to the civil branch, seniority 
would no more give them the command than it 
would give it to the doctor or the paymaster. It 
would appear, therefore, that even their own chiefs 
do not know exactly what an engineer is. Some of 
their friends in the press do not seem to see more 
clearly. The St. James's Gazette, for instance, in the 
course of a series of well informed and well reasoned 
articles on the subject, proposes to get over this diffi- 
culty as we did over the old distinction between the 
fighting and navigating lines: as we turned our cap- 
tains =a Reatenatitie into seamen, so we should now 
turn them into engineers. The analogy is, however, 
more tempting than satisfactory —if only for two 
reasons. If we combine the lines we must not only 
make the captains and lieutenants into engineers, but 
we must turn the engineer into a navigator and gunner. 
Now, the engineer, we take it, has quite enough to do 
as it is with his own business. He must confine him- 
self to that under penalty of becoming a jack-of-all- 
trades, and a smatterer. 

But of course his line may be considered and 
treated as equal within its own limits to any other. 
The case of the engineers is that it is not so treated, 
and they produce no small amount of evidence in 
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support of their plea. The mere fact that a doctor or 
paymaster may, at the same age and after just the 
same amount of sea service, attain to higher rank and 
better pay, is of itself proof that they are right. It is 
also an example of this refusal of equality that they are 
required to mess apart at the College at Greenwich. 
Of course this is not a very vital point, but it is one 
of those irritating little things which cause an amount 
of very genuine anger. Nothing in this world is more 
exasperating to unregenerate human nature than to be 
told, ‘ You may be a very good fellow, but you are not 
quite as good as Lam. The philosopher would smile 
perhaps—(that is, the philosopher of theory: in practice 
he would knock you down) ;—but if we are going to 
require from all naval officers the philosophic mind——! 
Moreover, the reasons given by the Admiralty for not 
raising the engineers’ pay are enough in themselves to 
aggravate any body of men. It says it can get as many 
as it wants, which by the way does not appear to be 
altogether the case, and is at any rate no reason for re- 
fusing just treatment. ‘Then it alleges that the naval 
engineer is as well paid as the engineer in the merchant 
service. Now, though that may be true as to mere 
money, it is absurd in face of the fact that engi- 
neers in the merchant service have a free mess and 
little or no expenses of ‘ representation "—for uniform, 
that is, or for hospitality. Such is the force of the 
Admiralty’s argument. As a matter of fact the De- 
partment knows that the claim of the engineers is a 
fair one, and will have to be granted—only a British 
politician must fight tooth and nail against increase of 
salary. It isthe game, and he must play it. But then 
the game of the claimant is to go on claiming. Which 
is just what we advise the engineers to do. 





‘BUDDY, M.P.’ 


[’ is incredible that the Scots constituencies should 
not feel humiliated in the position in which they 
have been placed by the behaviour of certain of their 
delegates to Parliament during the past fortnight. 
During that period Scotland, as represented by Sir 
George Campbell and such satellites as Messrs. Clark, 
Esslemont, Hunter, and Robertson, has been ‘a flagrant 
case’ to that section of the civilised world which is 
watching with a curious interest the rapid decline of 
representative institutions. It was bad enough that 
last week the Campbells and the Clarks should have set 
themselves slavishly to copy the tactics of the Labou- 
cheres and the Conybeares on the one side, and the 
manuers of the Healys and the Redmonds on the other. 
But it is a great deal worse that this week the obstruc- 
tion and the insolence should have come to nothing. 
Mr. W. H. Smith obtained on ‘Tuesday the assent of 
the House to the suspension of the twelve o'clock rule ; 
and at once these irreconcilables discovered the Police 
Bill, round which they had been raging, to be an excellent 
measure, and disposed of it in the course of a couple 
of hours. There never was, there probably never will 
be, a more striking illustration of the insincerity of 
Parliamentary obstruction as now practised. Last 
week these Hectors vituperated Government for treating 
Scotland with ‘contempt,’ inasmuch as Government 
was not giving time enough for the discussion of Scots 
business. But when the time actually does come for 
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the discussion in detail of the measure which is the 
special cause of their complaint, they practically decline 
to avail themselves of their privilege, although the 
Lord Advocate made no greater concession to them 
than is usually made to the critics of a bill by the 
Minister in charge of it. The Scots Obstructives have 
not even the Irish art of partially concealing their art: 
they stand revealed as seeking shamelessly to discredit 
the Ministry and wreck the session—at the cost of 
a worthy and a necessary Scottish measure. 

Scotland has reason to thank Heaven for Sir George 
Campbell precisely as she had reason to thank Heaven 
for the cholera. No doubt Sir George—who, by the 
way, has a good cause to complain of his treatment at 
the hands of his leaders when they were in power, and 
is therefore entitled to punish them in any way he 
chooses—is the most garrulous and least melodious of 
bores. His function is to make speeches on all sub- 
jects and to be master of none. He and his fifty-five 
discourses on the English Police Bill supply appalling 
evidence of what mere ‘ intelligence "—for the man does 
possess a lot of odds and ends of information on a lot 
of subjects—will bring a man _ to, except it be balanced 
by judgment and restrained by modesty. But to 
Scotland he is, or he ought to be, precious as the incar- 
nation of her political weakness—as exampling what her 
constituencies may come to unless wisdom prevail at next 
general election. For the weakness of Scots as dis- 
tinguished from English Radicalism is that it returns 
to Parliament not men who have thought out a few 
political problems and have got a real grip of them 
but common gabblers on all manner of political ques- 
tions whatsoever. This weakness has been increased 
tenfold since Mr. Gladstone adopted Home Rule, and 
Liberal Unionism took from him whatever intellectual 
power was left to Radicalism on the northern side of 
the Border. ‘The Scots Gladstonian representation is, 
in fact, divisible into two sections : the section of carpet- 
baggers and the section of indigenous (and idiot) politi- 
cians distinguished as ‘ buddies.” Even more perhaps 
than the member for Bridgeton, the member for Kirk- 
caldy represents Scots * buddyism in all its incontinence, 
in all its thick-skinned self-sufficiency, in all its capa- 
city for provoking intolerance. It is well that Scots 
‘buddyism’ should have come to a head in Parliament 
this session, even though the outbreak should have 
rendered most of the Scots constituencies ridiculous. 
Surely the land will now see that it is less the Glad- 
stonism than the intellectual poverty of her represen- 
tatives which has made her the butt and the scandal 
of the past fortnight. 


HOW NOT TO DO II. 

AVERY man who cares for the honour of the British 

‘4 army must have been distressed by the recent 
display of insubordination. But no man who knows 
the British army as recent reformers have made it can 
affect to be surprised. ‘As a man sows, so shall he 
reap, may do for Sunday-school. But this barren truth 
must never fora moment be allowed to interfere with our 
time-honoured practice of sowing tares as an economy, 
and officially expecting a cup of wheat therefrom. ‘ Old 
names.’ ‘old friends,’ ‘ old faces,’ ‘old times,’ ‘ old tra- 
ditions,’ are phrases which have stirred the hearts of 
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a thousand generations since the world began, which 
have united men for great deeds in great emergencies. 
| ‘Good enough for a poetry book, says our War Office, 
| ‘but we can buy a better result in the open market for 
sevénpence a day.” 
| But despite the universal concurrence of official 
i authorities to the contrary, there is still reason to be- 
; | lieve that some of the old truths are true. Let us 
take a recent incident as an example. On a certain 
day in the year 1890, a battalion of the Guards, or a 
certain company in it, behaves in a way which necessi- 
tates prompt and immediate punishment. The punish- 
ment is very properly awarded, and the incident is 
regarded as closed. But it is not closed. This action 
was not the outcome of some temporary misunder- 
standing, of some exceptional ci~cumstances, of some 
peculiar and unpopular order. All these causes may 
have existed, and may have contributed to fix the time, 
the form, and the place of the outbreak. But the real 
cause of the mischief lies very much deeper, and the 
seed from which the present ill weeds have sprung was 
sown long since. For years past Parliament and the War 
Office between them have been doing everything that 
human ingenuity could devise to ruin the brigade of 
Guards. That they have not completely succeeded is 
no fault of theirs. An immense amount of fine writing 
appears now and again with respect to the Household 
troops. Their good conduct, their soldierly qualities, 
their discipline, their moral, and their fitness for active 
service are extolled in terms which would have been 
excessive if applied to the Tenth Legion. Applied to 
the Guards they are ridiculous: they are not true, and 
what is more, they cannot possibly be true. At the 
present moment the Guards are enlisted for three years 
only, and at the end of that time they are passed into 
the Reserve. Save under most exceptional circumstances 
they never go abroad. They pass their three years in 
: London or Dublin, with occasional visits to Aldershot 
. 2 | or Pirbright for musketry practice. As a remuneration 
* for hake: services they receive nominally 1s. 2d., and 
practically from 6d. to 7d. a-day. Their most serious 
. | duty consists in doing policemen’s work outside vari- 
ous untenanted houses and stables in the metropolis. 
| They begin their career at the age of nineteen; at 
i | twenty-two they are tossed back into the life of Lon- 
don, knowing scarce anything of their own trade and 
nothing at all of any other; with a millstone round 
their necks in the shape of their liability to the Reserve, 
and utterly abandoned by the State which has broken 
their career. 

It is said that by the present plan more recruits are 
obtained than formerly. ‘That is true. But who are 
| the men whose position is improved by accepting such 
-~terms as are offered to a private in the Guards? Ob- 

viously the men whose prospects are even worse than 

those afforded by such a service. Such are the men who 

are actually tempted. And these men are supposed 
: to be imbued with the full spirit of regimental tra- 
Pit dition, to understand the meaning of military good 
fellowship, to take a pride in the service, to venerate 
its past of which they know nothing, and to care for 
its future in which they will have no share! To the 
y lasting glory of the British army it must be said that 
| the magnificent heritage of our regimental traditions 
is not easily dissipated. But as surely as the present 
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system is maintained the process of destruction wil] 
be completed. A private in the Guards is a human 
being with both a heart and a head to which we 
must appeal. If we wish to get good men we must 
offer terms which good men may conceivably accept. 
If the pay is to be ‘he attraction we must study the 
labour market, and see what 7d. a day will buy. If 
the excitement of a soldier's life is to attract we must 
provide an attraction outside Pimlico. If the : army is to 
be a career we must manage to keep the soldier in it for 
more than three brief years. If it is to be a stepping- 
stone it should be made a stepping-stone to something 
better than the workhouse or the crossing-sweeper’s 
broom. If we do none of these things, and expect to 
get the regiments, we shall be disappointed. But most 
assuredly we shall get a state of things in compari- 
son to which the recent display at the Wellington 
Barracks will seem a pleasing exhibition. 


MINISTERS AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 
TYNHE Prime Minister's discourse before the Lord 
Mayor was an excellent 
oratory. 


piece of ceremonial 
It lacked not dignity, nor was it wanting in 
a certain sober eloquence; here and there it was 
touched with a sort of lofty humour, and it was every- 
where distinguished by a certain quiet felicity of 
phrase ; charged with matter yet 
touched with as it were an Olympian evasiveness, it 


solemn, ornate, 
was a pattern of after-dinner speech as the after-dinner 
speech should be when the audience includes the 
European Powers as well as the guests of the occasion, 
and the speaker is the foremost man in the government of 
Of course it told us nothing 
that we did not already know; and of course there are 


a great and busy nation. 


those who will visit its want of novelty upon the 
author as an offence against journalism and a slight 
upon the public appetite for contentious and dubit- 
But to others—there are many 
of them now, and, as we believe, 


able information. 
their number is 
increasing year by year—this very achievement in 
reserve will appear a special and peculiar merit of the 





utterance. Lord Salisbury referred to the partition of 
Africa—which is perhaps as great and as momentous 


an operation as British Minister has ever had a hand 
in—in terms so impersonal and indirect that all one 
can gather from them is that he is pleased in the 
fact, and that—as becomes a statesman living and 
working and doing his best in an age of telegraph 
clerks and able editors—he rather 
when Clive and Hastings could go on making history 
as they pleased, and nobody ‘ei anything about the 
history they had made till it was six months old, and 
then it seemed to everybody too remote in time and 
fact to be made a matter of active interest. Of Heli- 
goland he had nothing to say at all—and this vacancy 
was certainly an effect of wisdom and conduct, for 
of what is indefensible the less that is said on one 
side the better in the end (perhaps), and at the time 
(assuredly) for those whose duty is to defend ; he 
said no word of the treaties that are either signed 
or under signature with France and Portugal ; he dealt 
with Persia in the spirit and to the purpose of the 
senior partner in a large and flourishing commercial 
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concern. Indeed his position, speaking generally, was 
that, and not much besides. He could see nothing any- 
where that does not make for peace—nothing to show 
that rulers now as ever are not ‘straining every nerve 
that no accident shall disturb the blessed peace of 
Europe’; and, as peace means trade, and trade is the 
necessity of national life, and the national life of 
Britain is just now beset with greater dangers from 
within than any that exist without, it must be admitted 
that the effect of his message can scarce be other than 
salutary, even as the design of it is statesmanlike and 
good. For the rest, his Lordship paused in his course 
to utter an encomium upon Sir Evelyn Wood and those 
concerned with him in the administration—in the salva- 
tion—of that India at the gates of Europe which is called 
Egypt that, as we think, bodes better for the honour of 
Britain than all the rest of his utterance, patriotic in 
intention and in fact as the rest of that utterance was. 
Plainly, Egypt is safe. ‘There is no prospect of sur- 
render in that quarter; the advocates of scuttle must 
turn their attention elsewhere. The time may come 
Lord Salisbury hopes that come it will—when Egypt 
will be able to walk alone. Meanwhile, however, that 
‘ereat race’ which is called the British has her destiny 
in charge; and that ‘great race” which is called the 
British is not disposed either to shirk the responsibili- 
ties entailed or to relinquish those opportunities of 





self-assertion and triumph the said responsibilities are 
found to comprehend. 

For the rest, the Mansion- House speeches are a con- 
fession, so far as Ministers are concerned, that Parliamen- 
tary government leaves much to be desiderated. ‘It is 
said,’ quoth Lord Salisbury, ‘ that we have been beaten’ ; 
but that is not the way to state the case. What is true 
is, ‘ there are so many members for the Kirkcaldy Burghs 
in the House that we have not had time to do what we 
proposed to do. We were animated—(that is to say) 
—by the noblest intentions; but what with the Harcourts 
and the Storeys, what with the Edmund Robertsons 
and the Henry du Clevelands, what with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s memory and the capacity for Trevelyanising of 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division, and the inordi- 
nate gift of eloquence of the Irish members generally, 
we have never been within measurable distance of seri- 
ous effort.” It is a true bill ; but what a confession to 
proceed from a Minister of the Crown ! Lord Salisbury, 
who sits in a serener and less filthy air—who belongs to 
the really practical half of the legislative body, and is 
therefore able to do his work, for good or ill, out of 
sight and sound of the jawbone of the Ass—Lord Salis- 
bury, we say, seems rather amused than anything else 
by the spectacle presented by the House of Dillon and 
Storey and Du Cleveland. At all events he quoted the 
Polish Diet, and he quoted it smilingly ; and he thought 
that our forefathers would have found a remedy for the 
present tendency to Trevelyanise ; and he hoped our 
descendants would be equal to the occasion, and he inti- 
mated that he rather thought they would. Now, Lord 
Salisbury knows, and Mr. Goschen knows; and the 
empire being right in Africa, right in Egypt, right in 
Ireland, the question is, when is the Empire to be right 
at home? In other words, when is the House of Com- 
mons to cease from suggesting the Polish Diet, and 
from permitting itself to be put to the blush on all 
matters of practical legislation by the House of Lords ? 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK. 

CNCE upon a time there was published a ‘ Portrait’ of 

Mr. William Black accompanied by a slender auto- 
biography, in which the author frankly told a little story 
against himself. He had gone to call upon Thomas Carlyle 
soon after having sent him a copy of his latest production. 
Thomas was civil, and yet somewhat morose ; he thanked 
his fellow-countryman in set, polite terms for the trivolu- 
minous work, and then exclaimed: ‘ But, man, why don’t 
you have done with love-sick gir-rls, and write a book ?’ 
Mr. Black hoped to write that book some day which (in 
an interval of anti-sentimentalism) his austere compatriot 
demanded, but full many suns have set and shone since 


then; Thomas has died, and has been gathered to his 


g 
fathers ; and yet that book remains unwritten. Why? 
Is it that Mr. Black has tried and failed? or that he still 
hopes to attain the unattained, but in the meantime is too 
much occupied with ‘ love-sick gir-rls’ and opal skies and 
miraculous fishing-rods ? 

There are, of course, simple folk who will ask: ‘If Mr. 
Black has not written books, what, then, has he written ?’ 
To whom it may be answered that he has produced and 
has been paid for—(paid so well that we make no 
doubt he is one of Mr. Besant’s thrice-fortunate ‘ fifty ’ who 
‘make over a thousand a year’)—some two-score things 
that have been printed and bound in volumes, but that he 
has written nothing that can without much qualification 
be called a book either in the austere sense of Carlyle or 
in the sense of that which is the result of heedful literary 
art. His productions are called novels, just as illegitimate 
children are by courtesy sometimes called by their father’s 
name—because it would be invidious, or awkward, or cir- 
cumlocutory to call them otherwise. He has achieved a 
good many superior kind of Baedekers, and he has fre- 
quently written up with considerable ability portfolios (so 
to say) of water-colour sketches ; but a piece of work 
whose first and engrossing interest was human emotion 
rightly felt and human character rightly conceived he 
has seldom attempted and never—utterly—accomplished. 
Once—in Macleod of Dare—he came very near to writing 
a novel that would have been great: his conception of 
Macleod—at heart and under stress the wild and bleating 
Highland chieftain beneath the veneer and the dress- 
clothes of the century—was admirable, but it was 
worked out rather after the manner of the Royal 
Academician than with the style and verve of a master of 
fiction. There was too much ‘rose-leaf! rose-leaf!’ too 
much reminiscence of the ‘ love-sick gir-rl, and far, far too 
much water-colour drawing. From the day of his first 





success his water-colour description has been a growing 
vice, till now he can no more do without it than Mr. Dick 
could do without King Charles’s head in his memorial : 
till, indeed, his work has become nothing but land- or sea- 
scape, with a figure or two to give ‘human interest.’ And 
what thin, pale ‘human interest’ it commonly is! At its 
best it is an attempt to raise the elements of storm and 
stress in a tea-cup. A Princess of Thule makes herself 
miserable with her husband for reasons which are unworthy 
ofa green school-girl ; a Madcap Violet goes moaning away 
into the night because she has had a misunderstanding 
with her middle-aged lover which half-a-dozen sensible 
words would have cleared; and the earl’s daughter in 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly leaves her husband and goes 
touring to America for no reason in particular but that 
Mr. Black must work off a new and very conscientious set 
of water-colour sketches. And thus he has gone on: the 
individual has steadily withered, and the world of sea 
and sky, of moor and loch, has become more and more : 
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till patrons of Mudie own to borrowing the immediate 
Black from the library, not to yield to story but to read 
his ‘ delightful descriptions.’ 

Like other sinners Mr. Black did not lose hold of 
virtue all at once. At first he took himself and fiction 
seriously ; but his seriousness was as that of the neo- 
phyte, which ‘like the early cloud and the morning dew 
passeth away.’ Three-and-twenty years ago he began 
by trying to be a novelist; he virtuously endeavoured 
to win attention by means proper to fiction, and showed 
that he had a true though unpractised apprehension of 
the meaning and value of emotion and character. But 
the public would have none of his Love or Marriage and his 
Monarch of Mincing Lane. In A Daughter of Heth, however, 
he found his foot on his native heath. That was on the 
whole excellent work: good in conception and execution, in 
feeling, character,and event. He was applauded, but scarce 
for his virtues; he saw how success had been won; he 
discovered his métier ; he began to trade on his weaknesses 
till they became vices. And from that day to this he has 
been (like Mr. Whistler’s Art) ‘on the town,’ and has 
made all he could of his peculiar beat. Once or twice (as in 
Sunrise) he has essayed to go further afield, and to poach on 
the beats of others; but the result has not been encouraging, 
and he has returned with content and gaiety to his own. 
If ever a qualm of artistic conscience has visited him he has 
not shown it. He ought to know—none better—that great 
practitioners of the art of fiction do not as he does: that 
they are mainly interested in human life and in its criti- 
cism, and not chiefly in the look of a landscape, the way 
of a yacht, or the cast of a salmon-fly, or similar acci- 
dentals and trivialities, and that they would be ashamed 
to foist upon the world a yearly bundle of ‘ descriptions ’ 
of scenery fastened with a thread of ‘ human interest’ and 
boldly call it a novel: he ought to know all that and more, 
for if he did not know it of himself it has frequently 
been pointed out to him. But he has committed 
the unpardonable sin in art. He is of those who have 
vexed the spirit till it has fled from them, who knowing a 
more excellent way have gone the way of the froward and 
unbelieving. But still he smiles and babbles of wind and 
weather, of summer seas and opalescent skies, and goes on 
his naughty beat. Asan admirer has declared, there is ‘ no 
d—d nonsense of art for art’s sake about him’—no more 
than there is about the prosperous daubers of Burlington 
House. Like them he knows his métier and he sticks to 
it; he knows what things his public likes and approves 
him for; and these things he does and nothing else—does 
them with the utmost cheerfulness—the immitigable con- 
tent of him that ‘ pulleth in the dibs.’ 

We ought, perhaps, to speak with some respect of one 
who can pursue his game with so constant a heart, so cheer- 
ful a consistency. But Mr. Black needs not our approval 
to encourage him. He has his reward in the dollars of 
America and the guineas of the subscribers to Mudie. His 
productions are read, either serially or in volume, in all the 
middle-class homes of Britain, in all the Academes of cul- 
tured Philistinism. There is no need of a‘ locked cupboard ’ 
for him; he may lie without offence or suspicion on the 
drawing-room table, and be read without a flutter by 
the most innocent maiden, for he reveals to her nothing 
she does not know or cannot readily guess. His chief 
readers, however, are those who for the most part dislike 
novels and the moving, indelicate stuff of which they are 
compounded : who hate all displays of emotion that cannot 
be achieved without crumpling a man’s shirt-front or dis- 
turbing the set of a lady’s dress, who like to dwell agree- 
ably on the civilised surface of things, and call Dickens 
‘vulgar’ and Thackeray ‘cynical.’ He has, moreover, 
the satisfaction of knowing that certain of his productions 





toilsome and anxious, was probably much more lucrative 
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are reckoned by many the best guide-books extant to the 
regions they treat of, and that the great Carnegie himself 
once assembled a ‘distinguished’ party (of whom, we 
believe, Mr. Black—like certain others who should have 
known better or have had more self-respect—was one: a 
cicerone in excelsis) to traverse in a four-in-hand the route 
And it 
must surely be a well of pleasure to him till his last hour to 


described in The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 


think that but for him, in all probability, Hebridean seas 
would have remained unsailed by Yankee yachts, Highland 
moors and forests would have gone unrented by Yankee 
sportsmen, and Highland estates might perchance have 
escaped the many-dollared but indelicate attentions of 
Yankee millionaires. 


MORE ABOUT SCOTS BEGGARS. 

F on the one hand the first Scots James took active and 
vigorous measures for the repression of sorning and 
every other form of mendicity on the part of all that were 
able to work for their living, on the other he made him- 
self responsible for regulations which conferred on men- 
dicity a repute to which it could not before pretend. 
True it is that from time immemorial pilgrims had been 
in the habit of living on{the alms of the faithful, and that 
the Church, too, recognised an order of mendicant friars. 
But these cases were anomalous and peculiar: both friars 
and pilgrims chose the life upon religious grounds. That 
of beggar students and candidates for the ministry was 
not dissimilar, for these, too, had chosen what was regarded 
as a high, unworldly vocation ; and to entertain them as 
guests was of many regarded as an honour and a privilege. 
But by the Act of 1424 general mendicancy—only tolerated 
till then—was recognised in the case of qualified persons 
as a lawful and laudable profession. Virtually the Act 
permitted all between the ages of fourteen and seventy 
to beg in town and country; and, moreover, it instituted 
under the countenance and patronage of the local autho- 
rities a business of beggarhood for such as from physical 
or mental defects were unable to earn a living by any 
Such sufferers might be enrolled on appli- 
cation in landward districts to the sheriffs and in towns 
to the bailies. The most patent and irrefragable qualifica- 


other means. 


tion was blindness, but the claims of lameness, if com- 
plete enough, and of half-wittedness, if sufficiently decided, 
were readily acknowledged ; when the elect received a 
gaberlunzie or beggar’s badge which conferred the licence 
to ask alms of all and sundry and the privilege of pur- 
suing their calling not only without let or hindrance but 
After the Refor- 
mation the distribution of gaberlunzies was undertaken 


with every prospect of consideration. 


by the kirk-sessions, which generally made it a sine qua 
non that the receiver should be a communicant ; and by 
a clause in the Act of 1424 it was charged that all non- 
licensed beggars should work for their bread or be burned 
in the cheek and banished the kingdom. 

In addition to the order thus established throughout 
the kingdom, the king and—(probably in emulation of the 
royal example)—many of his nobles extended authority 
and countenance to a special body of beggars called bedes- 
men. The king’s bedesmen were as many in number as 
the king was years old; every Maundy Thursday they 
assembled in his presence, when their feet were washed 
by his own royal hands, and they received a new outfit 
for the year, including a blue gown, a wooden cup and 
platter, a leathern purse, as many pennies or shillings 
Scots as he was years old, and a pewter badge with the 
words ‘ Pass and Repass’ ; they were the aristocracy, the 
Sephardim, of the craft; their career, while much less 
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than that of most in the learned professions ; and the 
rank and file of beggardom no doubt regarded them with 
envy and a sense of pride in the honour and glory shed 
upon the craft. And as the calling, being thus explicitly 
recognised as honourable, must certainly have included 
many very worthy and honest persons—many persons held 
in general respect—the community seems on its part to 
have co-operated with the very spirit of the law, and to 
have ministered to the needs of legalised mendicants with 
ungrudging cordiality and cheerfulness. This may be in- 
ferred even from such pieces of satire as The Gaberlunzie 
Man and The Jollie Beggar. 
‘cam o'er the lea’ was ensconced in a comfortable ‘ place 


The * pauky auld carle ’ who 


ayont the ingle, where he ‘ cadgily ranted and sang, and 
so thoroughly established himself in the good graces of 
the daughter of the house that she fled with him ere 
morning ; while the punctiliousness of the ‘ Jollie Beggar’ 
in the selection of a bedroom appears to indicate that 
a certain choice as to quarters—humble though they were 
—was both claimed and allowed. 

The institution of a licensed order of mendicancy seems 
to have been necessitated by the Church’s neglect of her 
In The Dream Sir David Lindsay 
makes the misuse by the prelates of the patrimony of 
Holy Kirk— 


‘ The third to be given to the poor is, 


duties to the poor. 


But they disponed that gear all other gates 
On carts and dice, on harlotry and houris *— 


one of the causes of their ‘punition’ in hell. Knox too 
wrote a satirical Beggars Summonds to the friars to quit 
the ‘great hospitalis’ which properly belonged to the 
poor. Dated ‘ Fra the haill Cities, Townis and Villages of 
Scotland the Fyrst Day of January 1558,’ it was couched 
in the name of ‘ the Blynd, Cruked, Wedowis, Orpheilingis 
and all other Pure, sa viseit Be the Hand of God, as may 
not worke.” At the Reformation the Kirk adopted various 
measures of relief which tended to decrease the necessity 
of begging ; but, its lucrative quality apart, the craft had 
the virtue of independence and therewith that peculiar 
charm which attaches to adventure. By this time, too, 
the custom had struck so deep that it could not be at 
once eradicated. Not only so, but in spite of the re- 
strictions that hedged the calling off, it was impossible 
to restrain the most of those in difficulties from sharing 
in its benefits. ‘The severest enactments were passed from 
time to time against unlicensed mendicancy ; but they 
were practically of no avail. One permitted the detention 
of strong and masterful beggars as slaves ; by another they 
could be seized and employed in manufactories ; a third con- 
strained them to toil in Government mines ; provision was 
made for their chastisement by the building of correction 
houses ; a stricter supervision of the poor was enforced in 
every parish ; an endeavour was made to contrive a better 
system of police. But mendicancy held on its course, 
and shortly before the Union attained to proportions 
After the Union it decayed ; 
but the professional beggar continued to ply his trade 


practically unmanageable. 


well into the present century, and the order of king's 
bedesmen was only abolished in 1833. 

The national manna was the chief of alms, and ‘ the 
mealpowk ’ which figures in the poem of The Jollie Beggar 
remained the mumper’s main equipment through the 
ages. Seldom did it happen, even when times were 
hardest, that he went empty away from the poorest door ; 
and in the villages, so late as fifty or sixty years ago, it 
was still the householder’s duty to minister to the blind 
beggar’s needs and pass him on from neighbour to neigh- 
bour until he had made the round of the place. He 
sold his meal to a dealer, and he was able to fare sumptu- 
ously in such haunts as ‘Poosie Nansie’s’ on the proceeds. 
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In the country he was generally certain of a substantial 
supper in the farmer’s kitchen, and a comfortable bed of 
straw in the farmer’s byre; and in many districts this 
tradition of hospitality lingers still. But the picturesque 
and venerable bluegown, the carted cripple with his team 
of dogs, the half-witted ballad-singer in his faded fripperies 
—all these have vanished from beneath the sun. Per- 
haps their absence is no matter for regret ; but has the 
problem of relief for the deserving poor been solved in 
such a way as makes the extinction of lawful beggary : 
theme for unmingled congratulation ? 





THE PRADO AUTOTYPES. 

— collection of pictures in the Muséo del Prado is 

in some respects the finest in the world. Titian, 
Velasquez, Rubens— these three, to name but these, 
were under the immediate patronage of Spain; it was 
to Spain that Cromwell sold the treasures gathered and 
hoarded by Charles 1.,—our only royal artist; the Van 
Dycks are of the highest quality; there is not such a 
bevy of Raphaels outside the Vatican ; one of the three 
Claudes may challenge comparison against the world ; the 
single Rembrandt is of uncommon magnificence; the 
Murillos include the renowned Purissima, perhaps the 
loveliest of the master’s many versions of the Immaculate 
Conception ; the Diirers—the Eve, the Adam, the Portrail 
of the Painter—are of European reputation; among the 
Moros is at least one masterpiece of characterisation and 
achievement, the portrait of Mary of England ; the unique 
Holbein is of amazing vigour and reality; with an un- 
rivalled series of Riberas, there are examples of Patinir and 
Van Eyck, of Michelangelo and Correggio, of Breughel and 
Marinus, of Quentin Matsys and El Greco, of Joanes and 
Goya and Alonso Cano, of Pontormo and Luini and Gian 
Bellini and Tintoret and Veronese. The collection has, 
indeed, a rare endowment of the attribute of distinction. 
It is like no other in Europe; and as shadowed forth in 
Braun’s series of reproductions in autotype (London: The 
Autotype Company. Edinburgh: Wilson), its interest, 
whether educational or esthetic, is of singular potency 
and range, while its capacities as a source of effects in 
decoration were hard to over-estimate. 

In considering it from the point of view of this last, it 
is of course premised that the day of paper mounts is over ; 
and that, even in the case of Scots and English water- 
colours—which also have had the best of their hour—the 
fashion (intelligent for once) of framing in dull gold and 
close up to the edge of the thing framed has triumphed 
all along the line, and is not likely to be beaten back 
upon itself. A great deal, it need scarce be said, depends 
upon the constitution of your frame—the proportion of 
flat within to beading without, the style and aim of the 
design, the balance between itself and the thing it con- 
tains. But, speaking generally, provided there be the 
gold of gilded oak, and plenty of it, one can hardly go far 
wrong. Especially, be it added, as one has seen the last 
of those mean and trumpery ‘German mouldings’ which 
were our only stand-by for so long; especially as it is 
fast being discovered that the old Dutch models and de- 
signs are decorative au possible, and are so touched with 
mingled dignity and sumptuousness as to make imitation 
a virtue whose practice is reward enough. This said, and 
these Prado autotypes in hand, it may be advanced with- 
out fear of contradiction that for the price of a single 
water-colour, English or Scots, it is easy to achieve the 
production of a panel, or set of panels, of extraordinary 
impressiveness and splendour. True, the Prado is poor in 
landscape, and the decorative uses of landscape are in- 
finite. But it is rich as the richest in portraiture; and 
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when portraiture is great art it is as sumptuous in fact 
and as refreshing, as enchanting, to the sense as anything 
in the range of painting. Some of the wonders of the 
Prado—the Lanzas, for instance, the Meninas, the Hilan- 
deras, the Crucifixion, of Velasquez, the Ronda and the 
Garden of Love of Peter-Paul Rubens, the Venus and 
Adonis and the Offering to the Goddess of Love of Titian 
—come off but badly in these reductions of Braun’s ; so 
that in trying to realise the decorative possibilities of 
the collection, it were well to remark that these, to be of 
any use, must be had in the larger sizes—when they are 
indescribably effective—and that the examples within our 
reach have only to be rightly handled to be good enough 
for any room in Britain. 

The contribution of Velasquez is unique alike in variety 
of ambition and in range of achievement ; but not all of 
it is germane to our purpose, and of that part of it which 
is not we shall say no word. Here, however, are two of 
the renowned and incomparable Dwar/s—the dignified and 
pathetic El Primo (1095), and the rich, the masterly E/ 
Ingles (1097) ; here are the full-length Philip IV. (1070), 
and the bust of the same peculiar, unpleasant, and in- 
comparably well painted sovereign (1080); here are the 
Infant Don Balthazar Carlos (1076), alone with his dog 
and his gun in a complete anticipation of modern land- 
scape, the tremendous Count of Benevent (1090), the admir- 
able Sculptor (1091); here are the astonishing heads of 
the Menippus (1101) and the sop (1100)—to instance 
only these. Now, the most of them are not primarily 
decorative ; but all the same a group selected from 
them—a group consisting of (say) the two Dwarfs, 
the Sculptor, the Count of Benevent, the sop, and 
the Menippus—would hold its own with most things 
of the kind in autotype and with all but the very 
best of the kind in paint. Or take the Van Dycks: to 
compose your panel you find you have the run of such 
achievements in distinction as the David Ryckaert (1320), 
the Lady Oxford (1322), the Henry of Nassau and the 
Emilie de Solms (1323-24), the Lutanist (1328), the incom- 
parable Van Dyck and the Earl of Bristol (1330), and the 
Antwerp Organist (1331); and if you fail to please, then 
you may unhesitatingly surround yourself with chromo- 
lithographs and little water-colours of Scottish scenery, 
in the sure conviction that there and not here is your 
destiny. And the best is that you are but at the begin- 
ning of your opportunity. To combine with Van Dyck 
and Velasquez you have the portraits of Raphael—the 
Agostino Bazzano (373), the Cardinal (367), the Andrea 
Navagno (372) ; each one a piece of art that would make 
the fortune of a Salon and the reputation of an Academy ; 
you have the Lucrezia della Fede (382) of Andrea del Sarto ; 
you have the Alfonso d’ Este (452), the Isabella of Portugal 
(485), the romantic and wonderful Charles V. at Muhlberg 
(457), the incomparable Portrait of the Painter (477) of 
Titian ; you have Mazo’s swaggering and truculent Don 
Tiburcio de Redin (785); you have Holbein’s tremendous 
Old Man (1398), and the Money Changer and His Wife 
(1422) of Marinus, and Moro’s Mary of England (1 184) ; 
and you have Rembrandt's magnificent and uncommon 
Artimisia (1544), which is not a portrait, perhaps, but 
which has all the effect of one, especially if you take 
the detail and not the picture itself. ‘J’en passe et des 
meilleurs.’ It is enough to note that here are the possi- 
bilities of a system of decoration which would make your 
house distinguished, while to live with it were for yourself 
an education—and a good one—in art. 

The one great landscape at the Prado—the wonderful 
Repentant Magdalen (1992) of Claude Lorraine—flanked 
by let us say a Titian and a Raphael—the Alfonzo d’ Este 
and the Agostino Bazzano—surmounted by the Holbein, 
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and winged to}the right and left by the Danae (458) 
and the J’enus Refreshed with Music (459) of Titian, were 
a combination worth trying, one would think. Or if you 
prefer an example of the religious and the decorative 
ideals in combination, here are the Raphaels—the Rose 
(370), the Lizard (371), the Fish (365), the ever-beautiful 
Perla (369), the lovely Visilation (308), with enlargements 
of the figures of St. Elizabeth and the Virgin of incompar- 
able beauty; here are all the Assumptions and Conceptions 
of Murillo (a second-rate painter, perhaps, but what a spot 
he would make in an average Academy !); here are Titian’s 
renowned La Dolorosa (468), his Herodias’ Daughter (461), 
his Adam and Eve (456), his Religion Saved by Spain (476) ; 
and with these you may do much. As for the long parade 
of Rubenses, to tell of them in detail is impossible. Suf- 
fice to say that, whatever their quality in colour, in auto- 
type they are not unworthy of as great and potent an 
individuality as was ever expressed in pictorial art, and 
that for all who love art for itself it is a delight to con- 
sider and be near them. 

For those who are of the other way of thinking there 
are Primitives—especially Flemish and German Primitives 
—enough to suggest whole volumes of critical and literary 
remarks: especially a Patinir, a Temptation of St. Anthony, 
which is more like Burne Jones than anything the poet of 
The Briar Rose has ever gone out of his way to suggest in 
paint. As decoration these last are simply non-existent. 
But even as decoration they have their uses. There 
is some touch of nature in all of us; and that inquirer 
into the suggestive who should hang the spindle-shanked 
uninvitingness of some of these Primitive—these cock- 
eyed Primitive—ideals beside the flagrant loveliness of a 
Titianic or a Rubens goddess would be far on the way to 
conversion. Of course he might be hopelessly blind to 
everything but literature. But if he were not—if he had 
an eye in his head and a rush of red blood through his 
heart—to confront these two ideals were enough for him ; 
and the spindle-shanked would disappear. 





A REMEMBRANCE. 


.7HEN the memories of two or three persons now 
upon earth shall be rolled up and sealed with 
their records within them, there will be no remembrance 
left open except this of a man whose silence seems better 
worth interpreting than the speech of many another. Of 
himself he has left no vestiges. It was a common re- 
proach against him that he never acknowledged the obli- 
gation to any kind of restlessness. The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, but as he did none there was 
nothing for it but that the kingdom of heaven should 
yield to his leisure. The delicate, the abstinent, the 
reticent graces were his in the heroic degree. Where 
shall I find a pen fastidious enough to define and limit 
and enforce so many significant negatives? Words seem 
to offend by too much assertion, and to check the sugges- 
tions of his reserve. That reserve was life-long. Loving 
literature, he never lifted a pen except to write a letter. 
He was not inarticulate, he was only silent. He had an 
exquisite style from which to refrain, The things he 
abstained from were all exquisite. They were brought 
from far to undergo his judgment, if haply he might have 
selected them. Things ignoble never approached near 
enough for his refusal ; they had not with him so much as 
that negative connection. If I had to equip an author | 
should ask no better than to arm him and invest him with 
precisely the riches that were renounced by the man whose 
intellect, by integrity, had become a presence-chamber. 
It was by holding session among so many implicit safe- 
guards that he taught, rather than by precepts. Few 
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were these in his speech, but his personality made laws 
for me. It was a subtle education, for it persuaded in- 
sensibly to a conception of my own. How, if he would 
not define, could I know what things were and what were 
not worthy of his gentle and implacable judgment? I 
must needs judge them, yet he constrained me in the 
judging. Within that constraint and under that stimulus, 
which seemed to touch the ultimate springs of thoughts 
before they sprang, I began to discern all things in 
literature and in life—in the chastity of letters and in the 
honour of life—that I was bound to love. Not the things 
of one character only, but excellent things of every 
character. There was no tyranny in such a method. His 
idleness justified itself by the liberality it permitted to 
his taste. Never having made his love of letters further 
a secondary purpose, never having bound the literary 
genius—that delicate Ariel—to any kind of servitude, 
never having so much as permitted himseif a prejudice 
whereby some of his delights should be stinted while 
others were indulged beyond the sanctions of modest 
reason, he barely tolerated his own preferences, which 
lay somewhat on the hither side of full effectiveness 
of style. These the range of his reading confessed by 
certain exclusions. Nevertheless it was not of defi- 
ciencies that he was patient; he did but respect the 
power of pause, and he disliked violence chiefly because 
violence is apt to confess its own limits. Perhaps, in- 
deed, his own fine negatives made him only the more 
sensible in any lack of those literary qualities that are 
bound in their full complement to hold themselves at 
the disposal of the consummate author—to stand and 
wait, if they may do no more. 

Men said that he led a dilettante life. They reproached 
him with the selflessness that made him somewhat languid. 
Others, they seemed to aver, were amateurs at this art or 
that; he was an amateur at living. So it was, in the 
sense that he never grasped at happiness, and that many 
of the things he had slipped from his disinterested hands. 
So it was, too, in this unintended sense ; he loved life. 
How should he not have loved a life that his living made 
honourable? How should he not have loved all arts, in 
which his choice was delicate, liberal, instructed, studious, 
docile, austere? An amateur man he might have been 
called, too, because he was not discomposed by his own 
experiences, or shaken by the discovery which life brings 
to us—that the negative quality of which Buddhism seems 
to accuse all good is partaken by our happiness. He had 
always prayed temperate prayers and harboured probable 
wishes. His sensibility was extreme, but his thought 
was generalised. When he had joy he tempered it not 
in the common way by meditation upon the general sor- 
row but by a recollection of the general pleasure. It was his 
finest distinction to desire no differences, no remembrance, 
but loss among the innumerable forgotten. And when he 
suffered, it was with so quick a nerve and yet so wide an 
apprehension that the race seemed to suffer in him. He 
pitied not himself so tenderly as mankind, of whose 
capacity for pain he was then feelingly persuaded. His 
darkening eyes said in the extreme hour: ‘I have com- 
passion on the multitude.’ AticE MEYNELL. 





CONCERNING THE TWELFTH. 

lH ERE is the Twelfth once more, and the reports from 

every county have been devoured by everybody 
with an interest in ‘animated heather.’ The earlier ones 
are generally misleading, the tendency being towards ex- 
aggeration either for good or for ill. When the year is a 
little worse than the average you are told that there will 
not be a young bird on view ; and when it is a trifle better 
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its possibilities are set forth in hues that of necessity must 
shame the event however brilliant and extraordinary it 
prove. But by this time news should be trustworthy, and 
it is good to be able to note that from every part of Scot- 
land the latest is most favourable. This is all the more re- 
markable as the amount of rain that feil during June and 
July has not often been exceeded. In the West,for instance, 
in certain districts more than eight inches were registered 
for June—some of the heaviest visitations falling about the 
beginning of the month, a most precarious time for young 
birds. July was hardly so bad, but it comes in a very 
creditable second in point of rain, and it was really dis- 
tinguished for its thunder. Add to all this that the tem- 
perature was exceptionally low—(snow fell largely in many 
districts of the hill country)—and the fact that the news 
is good is seen to be remarkable indeed. 

To begin with, there is scarce any complaint at all of 
disease, though last year it largely prevailed through- 
out the season. Were there no disease, that season would 
be wretched indeed when our moors were not fairly 
stocked. Of course the weather is an influence ; but the 
grouse is both hardy and prolific, and—as old keepers 
will tell you—he will take care of himself and his brood 
when the weather is at its worst, provided only that he 
gets a little break and gleam of sunshine about the time 
he goes out to feed. This is fortunate ; for the failure 
of the crop is in its way a national misfortune, so im- 
portant a feature is it in the general economy of the 
country. Though the Scottish moors be scarce able to 
vie with the crack English ones in respect of the numbers 
that are bagged on them, the Lagopus Scoticus is, as his 
name implies, a bird more strictly representative of Scot- 
land than of any other part of Britain. In all the mainland 
counties without exception he is more or less abundant ; 
he thrives in the Hebrides and all the larger Western 
Islands; in Arran he is responsible for some of the finest 
shooting in the kingdom; in spite of the blast of the North 
Sea gales, he thrives so well on the low-lying moors of 
Orkney and Caithness that the Orcadians even boast that 
he weighs heavier there than anywhere else in Scotland. 
Only in the Shetland Isles is there no shooting him; and 
even here there seems reason to suppose the climate and 
the ground are not unfit for him. From time to time, in- 
deed, there have been attempts to raise him in Ultima 
Thule, and the latest have been attended with some show 
of success. And this is matter of no small moment, for the 
grouse is far more than game. Indeed, it is with difficulty 
that the most inveterate enemy of sport can find a stone to 
fling at him. True, he was once the aim and object of 
a crusade : from a habit he has of making free with the 
farmer's stooks. But the good he does lives after him, 
and is in any case enormous in comparison to the evil. 
What with hard times and the fine, hungry feeling of an 
enlightened democracy, the value of arable and low-lying 
land is anything but permanent or changeless ; but that 
of land in the Highlands is likely never to fall below a cer- 
tain point unless there come a day when the red grouse 
departs to the bustard and the dodo, and a generation 
arises that knows him only in the cases of a museum. —_ In- 
deed, if the present boom in grouse goes on it will soon be 
difficult to devise a better investment than a good High- 
land shooting. It is admitted on all hands that there never 
has been such a demand for moors as this year. The 
bird himself, too, has largely increased in value, as year 
by year it gets more and more the fashion to (not shoot 
but) eat him as regularly as the Twelfth comes round. 
Many will think, perhaps, that his price was high enough 
last year when, at such a centre as Inverness, he was sell- 
ing on the afternoon of the Twelfth at 10s. and 12s. a 
brace. One could have understood the rate in London or 
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Paris where, when a thing is once the mode, the more it costs 
the greater is the demand. Of course the consequence is 
that, though grouse are more plentiful at the opening of 
the season than at any other time, the demand is largely 
in excess of the supply ; so that now is the time for them 
to make a very handsome profit on their original outlay 
who improved the shining hour last year by stocking a 
refrigerator when grouse were at their cheapest. Prime 
young birds are wanted ; and prime young birds will be 
on hand, or the freezing process will have been a failure. 
Of course, too, there will be some of the present season’s. 
When such prices are going, the poacher is a good deal 
in the way of them, and for some little time before the 
Twelfth the keeper is never off the watch. 

So whether from the point of view of sport or that of 





profit—and what would be the fate of many a Highland 
laird without the grouse ?—it is ground for rejoicing 
that the season’s promises are fairly good. It is probable 
that performance will vary with the ground. The higher 
and the more exposed ranges must have suffered con- 
siderably, but there should be no reason to complain of 
those more fortunately situated. Birds will as a rule be 
found to be strong and wild; but the coveys are so numer- 
ous that bags should be beyond the average at the begin- 
ning of things. That they will so continue is another 
affair. GrorGe Campion. 





HOW MR. SHANDY LAID OUT A GOLF COURSE 
ON THE OXMOOR. 


OTWITHSTANDING the death of my brother Bobby, 

the Oxmoor has never yet been stubbed, and when 

my father returned from his tour in the north he vowed 
he would lay it out as a golf course. 

‘T cannot make up my mind, brother Toby,’ he said, 
‘whether I shall lay it out now or wait for the coming of 
Phutatorius.’ 

‘ Pray, sir, replied my Uncle Toby, ‘ who is he?’ 

My father rose in some heat; ‘twas less than kind of 
Captain Shandy to betray ignorance of the fleetest hobby- 
horse in all my father’s stable. 

‘If thy head was not so full of Kriegspiels and hundred- 
ton guns thou hadst known, brother Toby, that Phuta- 
torius is the first living authority on ‘‘heeling and 
toeing.”’’ 

‘°Tis a mean office for a man,’ said my mother, who sat 
mending a pair of my father’s best woollen hose. But 
my father was now fully mounted, and heeded not the 
interruption. 

‘ Phutatorius has devoted to this subject,’ quoth he, 
‘the twenty-fourth volume of his treatise on the 
Dynamics of a Golf Ball: he has treated it with 
erudition, with judgment, with brevity. He has dealt 
familiarly with impacts and percussions and the elasticity 
of bodies, gutta-percha and otherwise. His theory of 
heeling and toeing, in which he has acknowledged the 
assistance of a learned friend, has given pleasure in the 
scientific world.’ 

‘Let me explain, brother Toby, said my father, step- 
ping smartly across the floor of the best parlour in Shandy 
Hall. My father grasped the handle of his baffy—tightly 
with the right hand and more loosely with the left ; he 
straddled his legs, he waggled his wrists. 

‘*Tis thus, he said, ‘that Phutatorius advises we 
should hold our club’ ; and my father raised his club for a 
three-quarter stroke. 

‘Take care of our sister Dinah’s mirror,’ said my uncle 
Toby. My aunt Dinah’s mirror, the courteous reader 


must know, was one of the greatest ornaments of Shandy 
Hall. 
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‘’Twould be an ill jest to crack her mirror to make it 
match her reputation,’ said my father, who had not forgotten 
my uncle Toby’s stroke at the fame of Phutatorius. 

My uncle Toby winced, for my aunt Dinah’s good name 
was a nice point of honour with him. He said nothing, 
and whistled a bar of Lillibullero. To my father ‘twas an 
appeal more eloquent than all the orations of Cicero, 

‘Forgive me, brother Toby,’ he cried, ‘and we will teach 
thee golf to be a solace to thy old age, and Corporal Trim 
shall carry thy clubs.’ 

‘An’t please your honour,’ said the Corporal, striking in, 
‘’twill no doubt resemble Kolef, which our armies played 
at the time of the Dutch war.’ 

My father spied a controversy. ‘ Prythee, thy reasons, 
Trim, quoth he, ‘for the learned Andreas Longus hath 
declared against the connection of the two.’ 

‘’Tis as your honour pleases,’ replied the Corporal, who 
was no controversialist. 

‘Pish!’ said my father ; and registered a vow that on 
another day he would conduct both sides of the case him- 
self rather than be balked of so pretty an argument. 

‘Even the learned Phutatorius, continued my father, 
taking up his discourse not far from the point at which he 
left off, ‘is not unsuspected of error ; he hath propounded 
a strange doctrine which hath much perplexed all the 
learned professors of Europe. ‘Tis to be found on the 
117th page of his great work. I will quote the ipsissima 
verba of my learned friend :—“ Presuming now that we 
have these positions right, we must next consider the grip 
of the club and the angle of the arms. We have already 
said that the hands are to be nearer in to the body. . 
The right elbow is, in fact, to be close on to the side, and 
the right forearm (remember we have said the knees are 
to be considerably bent) almost resting on the right 
thigh.’ Mr. Shandy looked round as though to ask, 
‘You have heard the learned Phutatorius; what think 


ye?’ 

‘*Tis a roundabout way of mending his hose,’ said my 
mother ; ‘’twould be kind to get the poor gentleman a 
wife, who could manage the affair more simply for him.’ 

‘You could not drill a regiment so, said my uncle 
Toby. 

‘’Twould be hopelessly entangled at the first right- 
about-face,’ said the Corporal. 

My father completed the evolution; he crooked his 
left elbow and finished the stroke. Whirr! bang! crash! 
the splinters of my aunt Dinah’s mirror flew all over the 
room. The imperturbable spirit of the Shandy family 
helped him over the crisis. 

‘Thank Heaven it is no worse!’ said my mother. 

‘*Twas a contortion, said my uncle Toby, ‘ that would 
have killed an ox, let alone a Justice of the Peace and the 
father of a family. It might have broken his backbone.’ 

‘Or his thigh,’ added the Corporal. ‘Shall I run for 
Dr. Slop ?’ 

‘Tis hardly necessary,’ said my father, with the air of 
a martyr of science who cared not what price he paid for 
the Truth. 

‘I knew,’ he cried triumphantly, ‘ that it was a damnable 
heresy. ©O Phutatorius, how are the mighty fallen! 
Fetch me my tablets, Obadiah, that I may record this 
demonstration with a diagram; and be ready in an hour 
to ride post with the news to Phutatorius’ house.’ 

Good Mr. Critic, | would fain be away to the Oxmoor 
and leave Susannah to pick up the bits ; but we cannot go 
without my father, and perforce, sir, you must wait till he 
has finished his demonstration. 

The laying-out of the Oxmoor is as full of red herrings 
as any enterprise in Europe ; so I pray thee, good Mr. 
Critic, do not interrupt our excursions and alarums. I will 
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‘ merely tell thee that before a single hole can be made on The sylvan arches, winding from the dim, green distance, made Ue 
° , ° mt 
n Oxmoor it will be necessary to hear my father discuss the A sweet approach for unknown footsteps, fleck’d with sun and | 
2 7 ' 
; oe fi! 
pros and the cons of the learned Laurentius. , barcget ab | 
° : . ° ANG OO, We > rec xpecte ( 4 whe "¢ fk : 
, Laurentius in his magnum opus, De Re Bucolica, has de- , too, waited, dreamed, expected, longed for who can i 
. a . say : 
? clared for a scuffing of the land with a plough. Phuta- ee ; / Ot 
. ‘« all What shape of passionate loveliness ? g 
torius, on the other hand, is all for the natural grass, and Sut no one came that way. at 
. ry ini « > ins “hic > ac ce r ’ + 
: has but a scurvy opinion of Laurentius. This he has set Wri Canton. ti 
down for decency’s sake in the Latin tongue : an exercise le 
. which has afforded him much ease. Se ee a 
If the tall critic fears that there may be some rough . VO ’ ih Y 
Pies ; . : a CORRESPONDENCE. ie 
: niblick play, let him save his head and stay at home. ‘To ae 
| you, courteous madam, who follow with rapt devotion the ART AND MORALITY. ie 
y: . ’ ; P : 4a08 
incidents of the golfing world, I give my word that if we aA he ae : ae 
” ; ‘ : é “ [To the Editor of 7Ze Scots Observer.] ee 
: can get rid of these ignorant interrupting critics, I hope et 
? ‘ , . . ‘ ee ee wae at 
by strict attention to the business in hand to get this story Edinburgh, 7th August 1890. et 
finished some time after Christmas. SIR,—It is little more than a month ago that Mr. Oscar |. 
D Tuomas Mackay. Wilde informed the readers of Zhe St. Fames’s Gazette that i 
‘either from temperament or taste, or from both, he was quite . ae 
i incapable of understanding how any work of art could be criti- { 
. THE DEAD FRIEND. cised from a moral standpoint.’ ‘The sphere of art and the on 
; sphere of ethics,’ he wrote, ‘are absolutely distinct and separate.’ 4 ; 





| a a His story has now won the approval of several professionally ' 
, THEN vou were alive, at least, : . ; ee 5 2 , ae 
si pious journals, and he accepts the criticisms of his new allies as ia 
P There were days I never met you. RAT AMINE RED AE ee iy? i ae 
- ‘ a very gratifying tribute.’ If his pronouncement in Zhe S¢. ie 
] In the study, at the feast, sh ie : Peak +a 
i dis Rienetile a Famess Gazette were sincere, then he should resent the judg- a 
- 5 -artn cou orge rou, — ° ° ‘ ° ae 
’ agp ini inet sii ment of ‘the critic who deals with art in its relation to conduct’ 4 
‘ Moods there were of many days saline: ti iain tates he Seitinedl ite 
- nO i i a as a meaningless impertinence. For has he not declared that A 
l Now. O : ' ; } iii no ‘work of art can be criticised from a moral standpoint’? \Z 
Now, w, in any place 4 ‘ : tus . ‘ig 
. Wi om 7 fee a The ‘ taste and temperament’ of the ‘ artist ’ are notoriously way- ia 
9resoe e r y . ° f 
. : : . er g° “ = ward, but they might be expected to survive unchanged a few 
Ww 1 y changed, 7 . o5 , ° | 
, i - ~a ae tea ) we ' short weeks. 7he Christian World pours forth itsunctuous flattery : 
, ear-beloVv dad dead woman . . r: . ° ° ° : 
- Sse on wan ; re ne and straightway Mr. Wilde surrenders his darling principles, ; 
Mi > mrste us and estranged, 3 “wy ° ° 7 ‘ 
pe “_— aie - — and confounds ethics and esthetics with a reckless irrelevance ie 
All-perv: g, superhuman. . : ey ‘ gn es 
‘ht ink : ae Ae worthy of Mrs. Grundy herself. If the end of every artist’s 
> i e 1 ’ las y ‘ ~ “= 7 F ; P ta a a 
“ anger yor : oy ee oe desire is to be set upon a pedestal, side by side with the gifted 4H 
alert, : *k aughter : “a ape tis 
} ¥ —s pe "ry eo B - — author of We Two, for the admiration of all those who love a 
a 2 'e ae ° e . ve = H) 
, ge : me wunne pene ; ta improving literature, then has Mr. Wilde won an incontestable | 
s tragic frie / . ss of his ' 
‘ a a triumph. But the success of his performance may be ques- i 
IL. tioned by those who do not believe that an obtrusive moral is y 
The house was empty where I sat alone indispensable to every work of art. a 
' And mused upon the past, In order to fittingly appraise the merits of Dorian Gray, it ion 
Recalling every look and every tone seems that the ‘ purely literary critic’ must conspire with him sf 
And how J met you last. ‘ who deals with art in its relation to conduct.’ Neither Gautier ; 
. I thought on all the days that are no more, nor Diderot could be trusted to perform the office without the ft 
The things we had not said, collaboration of Zight or The Christian World. And Goethe i 
When lo! I heard a hand that shook the door, is dead and never knew Dorian Gray! 1 know not which ‘| 
And knew it was the Dead. deserves the greater pity, the German critic or the British : 
One moment—(Ah !)—the anguish took my side, moralist. But Mr. Wilde has made the best of the untoward 4 
The fainting of the will : circumstances. With no Goethe to applaud him, he has been 
. ‘God of the Living, leave me not.’ I cried, indefatigable in the public appreciation of hisown work—I am, 
And all my flesh grew chill. etc., CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


One moment ! Then I opened wide my heart 
And open flung the door : [To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


‘What matter whence thou comest, what thou art, 
Liverpool, 6th August 1890. 


Never more. S1R,—Perhaps I was to blame in taking Mr. Whibley : 
A. Mary F. Rosinson seriously. I thought—on the whole—that his original letter 
(Madame James Darmestete: ). was written in earnest, and therefore I pointed out, with some 
— diffidence, as 1 am glad to remember, and with brutal plain- 
WOODLAND PROMPTINGS ness, as I now sorrow fully apprehend, that art is not identical 
— sanity jaime with morality, and that that proposition is a truism ; and also 


CROSSED the brook’s brown stepping-stones ; I rested on that morality has a good deal to do with art, and that the con- 
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the grass trary proposition is ridiculous. 
A sunny floor of blades and flowers, blue-roofed with skies of Mr. Whibley does not attempt to answer my argument fur- i 

glass. ther than as follows. He speaks of ‘the worn-out old fallacy a] 
High up the silvery summer clouds in windless slumber lay ; of the surgical operation.’ An argument is not necessarily the us 
Half-slumbering in a heavenly calm lay I as hush’d as they. worse for having been frequently employed. I remember be- 5 
The midges wove a fairy dance beneath the firs’ dark eaves ; longing to a debating society where it was considered a suffi- i | 
The shimmer of the water lit the under-sides of leaves. cient answer to any objection raised to some novel proposal if it 
And slowly, slowly, slowly, as I lay, I grew aware you could say that it was only ‘our old friend the thin end of | i 
Of some strange sense of waiting in the eager morning air. the wedge.’ But no sensible man would in practice neglect si 
The grave trees seemed expectant ; long thrills of foliage came the sort of argument summarised by this expression because a 
Like blithe precursors running in. A bright bird like a flame it had been used so often as to become rather tiresome. So with ‘ 
Lit all the wood with watchfulness ; ‘She’s coming, coming — the surgical operation. Mr. Whibley proceeds to observe that i 

here !’ ‘Rembrandt made a pictureof A Lesson in Anatomy,the grandeur el 
The tumbling brook was full of sounds like voices drawing near. — and dignity of which has [szc] hitherto been undisputed,’ and that | : 
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Sophocles described ‘the pains and ulcers of Philoctetes.’ It 
does not follow because a loathsome picture of a surgical opera- 
tion might be painted that any picture of a lesson of anatomy 
must be loathsome. I have entirely forgotten, if I ever knew, 
all about Philoctetes and his ulcers, but I remember some pas- 
sages about (£dipus and his mother which I consider disgust- 
ing, and, fro ¢antv, bad art. Many artists of genius have not 
always been free from a similar reproach. Though Mr. Whib- 
ley practically admits the cogency of my arguments and the 
soundness of my conclusions, he betrays (by the temper which 
inflames his epithets) the fact that I have vexed him by assum- 
ing him to have written in earnest, and by seriously demolishing 
the proposition he sought to establish. I am very sorry for it, 
and hope that he will accept my assurance that I did not in 
the least mean to hurt his feelings, and my acknowledgment 
that it would have been more throughtful on my part to applaud 
than to break the bubble of paradox which he had taken such 
pains to blow.—I am, etc. H. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Clifton, 5th August 1890. 

StR,—The correspondence in which Mr. Whibley and Mr. 
Oscar Wilde have been taking part is very interesting. May I 
say a word? 

First, I would ask whether an artist has, like other men, a 
moral sense? Again, does the moral sense in him work as it 
does in other men, and answer the same purpose? To these 
questions, I suppose, the answer will be Yes. Then the artist 
deliberately prefers, nor can he help doing so; this is the essential 
act of a moral being. Now, there is an almost infinite field of 
selection : suppose he selects dirt—what then? There is some 
reason for his doing this. Either he is Rabelaisian, and has 
the honest, sturdy, humourous liking for nastiness ; or he is a 
morbid person, and has a sickly affinity for nastiness ; or he is 
Swiftian—that is, Rabelaisian with a trick of mental rottenness. 
Must we find a place for Mr. Wilde under one of these stan- 
dards? Rabelaisian ?—inconceivable! Swiftian?—two such 
Irishmen would be a very large order. The simply morbid—that 
is, indeed, nasty person?— excessively unfairto Mr. Wilde. Is there 
no other category open? Letussee: willthe Zolacategory do? 
I rather think it will. The dirt differs, but both deliberately 
select dirt. Let us take the case of Zola. Zola selects dirt, 
why ? because he likes it? Well, no: of course, what seems to 
fit you so well you are likely to return to and hum over, very 
little disturbed by the wayfarers to whom you are perhaps a 
nuisance on the Queen’s highway. You are, in fact, a literary 
dung-fly. But this I take to be a mere accident of the artistic 
energy about which we are inquiring. Zola is more than a 
literary dung-fly ; so is Mr. Wilde, if, indeed, he is at all ster- 
coraceous. Cloacinal they certainly are, both of them ; that is, 
they look after the cloace. Do these writers, then, attain to 
the function of literary night-men? Such a function involves 
more deliberate preference, and indeed implies a subsidiary 
moral purpose. The taste is astounding, but how about 
the purpose? What is Zola’s purpose? to regale beasts with 
beastliness? A thousand times wo. You and I would 
rather not be night-men, though we see the utility if not the 
splendour of the office. Zola rises far above that ; so does Mr. 
Wilde. I feel it is rather hard upon Mr. Wilde to Zolaize him 
in this way, but I dare say he will not object ; Zola is a great 
artist. Take the passionate element in human life: are there 
not two ways of treating it? the ideal, the real? Oris there a 
third : the monastic, the method of the confessional ? 

Say there are two, the ideal and the real. The Greek poets 
followed the former ; Zola and Co. have taken to the latter. The 
modern treatment is perfectly legitimate. The object is the pur- 
gation of the passions. The Greek tragedy effected this by taking 
a man right through a course of some particular passion, not to 
warn him, but that he might have it out with this passion. It was 
done in an evening. These ‘ aéry burgomasters’ went home from 
the theatresane men, got upnext morningas fit as possible, sound 
as a bell, and ready for the practical work of life. We take the 
thing more sadly: we have not the light Hellenic fibre that could 
shiver off into space the thrill of emotion, and resume life where 
it had left off. We drag doggedly at our passions, we are heavily 
realistic, we want a strong purge. What is to be done for us? 
Dr. Zola appears, he is the Pasteur of this rabies, and our base 
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mechanical age is probably incapable of any other cure.  [t 
seems going back rather ; the Greek method was more civilised. 
But we have to deal with the sad northern temperament. | 
suppose it is no use reminding either M. Zola or Mr. Wilde 
that a mode of treatment has been propounded by the Chris- 
tian religion which some of us believe to be the best of all. 
We must take these authors on their own ground. Zola’s 
method is to show you what all this passion is in reality, to 
show its meanness, its common root of plain lust. The Greek 
would have had you sympathise with the emotion represented, 
good or evil, run along with it and exhaust it. Not so Zola; he 
is astern moralist, as stern as Hogarth. But Hogarth lived 
before art had conceived the affectation of moral indifference, or 
had claimed to be the general heel-balling of everything. Zola 
is a moralist, whether he will have it or not, of the Hogarthian 
type. For myself, I find that this morality is often very much 
of a bore, and I could wish it far enough. But Zola is steeped 
in it, saturated with it. The fault may be that, digging down 
to the root, he does not look up to the transmuted beauty of 
the flower. What he does is this ; he destroys sentimentalism, 
that noxious weed of romance, he scatters very thin the rear of 
namby-pamby. To the snug dourgeois with his plastron and 
his falsetto he introduces the beast of Za Jerre, the naked 
savage of the esprit something plusquam-gau/ozis. How the 
‘loves’ flutter! how the ‘cherished objects’ shrink and flee 
appalled! and Lamartine, ay and de Musset, and even poor 
old Béranger with his necessary Lisette, have to pack off bag 
and baggage! And this work of Zola’s is good, sound, and 
sanatory. Can this be said of Mr. Wilde’s ? 

I am sure he means well: he is quite as moral as Zola; in 
fact, one of your correspondents has, I think, maintained that 
morality is Mr. Wilde’s strong point, and I unhesitatingly 
adhere to this judgment. Morality is his strong point : I don't 
think art is. Here Zola strides ahead mightily. Zola is a 
strong man, Mr. Wilde is not. Zola is capable of the stuff : is 
Mr. Wilde? Men should examine themselves, or submit to be 
examined, as thus. Are you Rabelaisian? Then laugh the big, 
broad laugh at all this, and God b’ w’ you! Are you Swiftian? 
Can you dance on that tremendous tight-rope without a bad 
fall now and then? Are you realistic, Zolaesque? A man of 
Zola’s build can lie down with his peasants in the merest swill 
of Priapeian abomination, and rise like a giant. It does not 
soak into him. But weaker men, flabbier men, soppier, soakier 
men—is it safe for them to attempt anything like this? Artists 
must take care of themselves: the artist has a moral sense, 
and he must cherish it, and the more daintily the better, if he 
is not one of the supreme few.—I am, etc., 

T. E. BROWN. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, August 5th, 1890. 

S1R,—On the question which Mr. Whibley has raised in your 
columns there is but one has spoken who has (so far as is 
publicly known) attempted creative work. That one is Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, and his contribution to the controversy consists 
only of an impudent paradox. The critics have banged each 
other with bladder and peas over the head with commendable 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm, and (like Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Irishman in a recent ballad in your journal) ‘ Begod, I wonder 
why!’ For it seems to me that they are all in their way 
right ; the difference between them is mainly due to the 
different points of view, and the dispute has arisen because 
each insists that there should be but one point of view. 
That is neither very wise nor very instructive. There are, 
there have always been, I have no doubt there will always 
be, three points from which a work of art is viewed : (1) the 
artist’s, (2) the critic’s, and (3) the public’s. That, I believe, 
is, like any fact in natural or social history, something to be 
accepted and reckoned with, however much we may wish it 
were otherwise. The points of view of the artist and of the 
public have always been tolerably fixed: that of the critic 
oscillates between the two others, sometimes being close to, 
and scarcely distinguishable from, either the one or the other. 
The artist has always assumed or claimed his right to choose 
his subject wherever it seemed good to him. To go no further 
back than ‘the thirties’ in France, this claim was gallantly 
maintained by Hugo (in /es Orienta/es) and by others, and the 
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critics were roundly told (for the first time, I believe) that the 
only proper thing to discuss in a work of art (literary and 
other) is the treatment. That was (and is) a very natural 
position for the artist to maintain ; because the more does he 
consider that the all-important thing about his own art or the 
art of another is not the subject but its treatment : it fills his 
attention, and engrosses his labour. The public also regards 
a work of art (literary or other) from the point of view natural 
to it, according to the one value it can estimate,—the effect, 
namely, upon itself. If the public is ‘ hit where it lives ’—* hit’? 
pleasantly—by a book, a play, or a picture ; if it is made to 
laugh or to cry, to pity or to moralise ; if it is interested, amused 
or excited, then it calls the book, the play, or the picture 
‘good.’ How the book, the play, or the picture has been 
contrived to produce its effect it knows not at all, nor cares 
much. Regarding ‘subject’ and ‘treatment, the whole matter 
and mode of art, it is equally indifferent and inarticulate. And 
quite naturally and properly so ; for buying and selling, and 
marrying and giving in marriage—and not art at all—are its 
concern. Between these two extremes of artist and public 
hover the professional critics and certain individuals of the 
public whom we may call ‘ connoisseurs.’ These have not the 
intimate or esoteric knowledge of the artist, but they are in- 
terested in art (or appear to be), and they have opinions and 
tastes by means of which they seek to interpret between artist 
and public. Now it is surely natural and inevitable that they, 
too, should have their own point of view. They have other 
interests in life besides art, and they have not the supreme im- 
portance of treatment forced upon them, as the artist has, by 
daily experience of its difficulties ; and so when a work of art 
pleases or displeases them they reckon up the reasons as an 
artist would not, inclining now towards the artist’s view and 
now towards the public’s, according to temperament or taste or 
knowledge. They suggest considerations which it is not seemly 
to say are foreign to art, but which are foreign to the artist’s 
view of art; they bring railing accusations of immorality, 
and the artist is perplexed, if not angry ; for to the artist as 
artist there is no immorality but bad art—which is bad ‘ treat- 
ment.’ 

In this controversy Mr. Whibley’s point of view is identified 
with that of the artist, ‘ H.’s’ is scarcely different from that of 
the public, that of the writer of ‘Crumbs of Criticism’ is not 
very far from Mr. Whibley’s, while Mr. Archer's trims judi- 
cious!y somewhere midway. For myself I hold the theory 
which Mr. Whibley has stated—with a difference, however—a 
modification which experience has inculcated. To the artist 
all things are lawful as subjects, but all things are not ex- 
pedient. The artistic genius may take what Mr. Whibley 
calls ‘an avowedly delicate topic ’—in truth, anything he will— 
and by his distinction of treatment make all forget the delicacy 
or the doubtfulness of the ‘ topic,’—produce, in short, a work 
of art ; but the average artist will do well to choose his ‘ topic’ 
with circumspection. (Mr. Whibley, indeed, admits almost as 
much when he says, ‘it is the artist’s duty to select such material 
as best suits his own method.’) A Sophocles who can venture 
to treat with success the subject of a PAi/octetes, a Shakespeare 
who can write an Antony and Cleopatra,a Rembrandt who can 
achieve A Lesson in Anatomy, or a Rubens who can paint a 
study of hysteria, appears but once or twice in a thousand years, 
and from their performances no theory can be drawn for the 
guidance of the average artist. The genius is above all theory ; 
he is law unto himself; the average artist must walk warily. 
The genius may (to quote the Rev. Mr. Pollok’s amazing 
Course of Time) ‘ wear his garland of the lightning’s wing’ ; the 
average artist will do well to wear his garland of daisies or roses, 
or, at the best, of laurel. I make haste, to say, however, that 
that is but my private confession of faith, and that I have 
not the smallest desire to win proselytes to it. Let every 
man—artist or critic—think and believe on this matter as 
God has given him grace, and for the most part keep his 
belief to himself, or between himself and his friends. For 
discussions on art are as barren of good as discussions on 
religion, Theories may seem all very fineand admirable when 
under discussion, but when they are reduced to working beliefs 
by either artists or critics they become strangely distorted and 
abridged by the heat of personal temperament ; so that for 
most men it comes to this: Art is Nature seen through the 
artist’s temperament, and criticism is art seen through the 
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critic’s. Further, I may declare with the tongues of men and 
of angels that the critic has no business to discuss whether 
my subject has been ill or well chosen; but yet I know 
he will continue to discuss it with passionate vehemence 
to the neglect of what seems to me of more importance. 
He discusses what interests him, what he thinks will interest 
his public,—and there’s an end. I sometimes think that his 
views are an excellent alterative ; I recall Moliére’s house- 
keeper and the great Dumas’ fireman, and I am inclined to 
believe that without the critic art would become too remote 
from the ordinary affairs of life, too esoteric ; yet after all it 
does not help the artist much—(nor the public either)—to hear 
one critic condemn a book or a picture because he dislikes the 
‘ subject,’ and then to hear another critic turn upon his brother 
and say, ‘Thou fool! what thou complainest of is not truly 
subject but part of treatment! For it is not lawful for thee or 
any critic to call in question an artist’s subject.’ Subject or 
treatment,—Tweedledum or Tweedledee,—what does it matter 
to the artist by which term he is condemned, since disliked and 
condemned he is? I refuse, however, to quarrel with the critic, 
though with his discussions on art he contrives to occupy so 
much of that attention which, I believe, would be better given 
to art itself; for art is long, but criticism is longer. 
J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


DIRTY AND *‘ DEAR,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


London, 5th August 1890. 

SIR,—I observe that some question has been raised in your 
columns as to James Howell’s brilliantly written but extremely 
scurrilous pamphlet on the Scots. I fear there is no reason to 
doubt the authorship : quite apart from the external evidence, 
there was no one then living,who could say such nasty things 
in such a crisp style. 

At the same time the pamphlet was no more than a piece of 
hack-work done to order at a time when Scots were unfavour- 
ably regarded by both parties in the State. It was written as a 
companion to two similar pamphlets on England and the 
Netherlands, which have also, but erroneously, been attributed 
to Howell. 

It may be added that there was serious question of pursuing 
the printer on a charge of libel who reprinted the booklet in the 
days of Zhe North Briton. The difficulty of finding a plaintiff 
in an action for libel against a whole nation probably stood in the 
way among other things. It is curious to think that its last 
fate should be to be praised, or at least only faintly damned, in 
a review written for Scots to Scots by Scots—O Scots !—I am, 
ett., JOSEPH JACOBS. 


‘IT WAS THE SALMON.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.| 
Edinburgh, 30th July 1890. 

SIR,—I am not one of those who are amazed to learn that 
young spirits are no fonder of spending next day with us than 
older ones. A clever little bit of special pleading which I 
chanced across years ago, written to prove how Irish purity as 
represented by the whisky of five large distillers was being cor- 
rupted, chiefly by the men of Fife, whose blends of so-called 
spirits from the vatsy (vats, eh?) deep prevented time from 
working changes in the whisky which consequently appeared on 
the azure brows of the drinkers. I learnt, too, that any chemist 
who for a moment would turn from loftier research might find 
a way to precipitate the tartarates of apples and other fruits, 
as Archimedes in an idle moment and to please his master— 
(some device for continuous screwedness, was it not, sir ?) 

But what I am puzzled about, the point on which I humbly 
ask for instruction, is the ground for leading evidence about the 
fusel-oil. Is the salmon blamed ironically, the fusel-oil seriously ? 
And if so, sir—(pity my simplicity)—why ? For now a score of 
years I have believed that a certain ethzl alcohol (C,H,O of 
those days) was at the root of the whole matter of intoxication, 
and that everything else was but the coating of the pill. Is it 
really an open question whether one ought to study the epistle 
to Timothy when cold, when hot, when down, when up? May 
it really be the salmon, or the mixing, or the deceitful ethers of 
white wines from the Rhine, or the still more dangerous red 
Rhone devils coming on one like thieves in the night ? 
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Do the experts still believe there is a neutral territory be- 
tween the pleasures and the pains of alcohol which will be 
found once the assistance of false guides—(the fuselaid)—is 
got rid of? Of course there is scripture as well as experience 
for it that new wine can be put in new bottles ; but dare I hope 
that it is the newness (or something else) not the quantity I 
put into my old skin or bottle that does hurt, and that a skin- 
ful and a hearty breakfast are still possible? 

There is another point. Are there people who with Mr. 
Healy are serious about the effect of new champagne? are 
there men so masters of themselves, men who can say to their 
eyes ‘ See this,’ to their reason ‘ Think thus,’ to their memory 
‘ Forget such splitting headaches as | wish forgotten’ ; or is it I 
who am wrong in believing that a chemist will make for me in 
a day a mixture which will take fewer liberties with my brain 
than the same quantity of finest Madeira? (But pity my palate!) 
Or again, is the different state of men issuing from a comfortless 
bar and from a club due to the quality? Do we not say this 
and the rest in order to urge our friends to give us their best ? 
Are the workman’s reeling gait and gloomy frown not the 
result of the obligation to get drunk before eleven o'clock, his 
head in a fetid glare, his legs chilled by rush of air under the 
ever-opening doors ? 

In short, I fear that no commission will disprove (1) that the 
longer spirits are kept (¢.¢., not used) the better ; (2) that whilst 
the quantity of fusel-oil is entirely a question for the palate, 
refusal oil cannot be too largely employed ; and (3) that phy- 
siologically speaking, although not chemically, ethil alcohol 
(except in moderation) and (am-ill) amyl alcohol are identical.— 
I am, etc. W. G. SIMPSON. 


P.S.—Methylisation is vexation, fusel is not so bad, one glass 
to three does comfort me, and a bottle makes me mad. 


REVIEWS. 


A PRINCE OF DONS. 


The Life and Letters of Adam Sedgwick. By J. W. CLARK, 
M.A., F.S.A., and THOMAS M°KENNY HUGHES, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Cambridge: University Press. 

‘When are we going to have a life of Sedgwick ?’ asked the 
Bishop of Carlisle some ten years since. And now that the 
professor has been seventeen years dead the question has re- 
ceived a triumphant answer. The final life of Adam Sedgwick 
has at last been yielded up by the press ; and so thorough, so 
accurate, a piece of work it is, it more than atones for delay. 
In an age of pocket biographies and shilling series, it is an 
unaccustomed pleasure to meet with a book which has not 
been dashed off ‘at the last moment.’ And in truth the two 
stout volumes which Messrs. Clark and Hughes have given us 
display no signs of undue haste or reckless judgment, but are a 
noble monument in honour of one to whom, by reason of mathe- 
matical training and a great respect for the inductive method, 
the slightest suspicion of careless workmanship or unsound 
reasoning was peculiarly odious. 

The present Life of Adam Sedgwick is not picturesque 
but scientific: it is not a book to devour at a sitting or 
dawdle over after dinner. There is no trace in it of the 
kindly love of scandal which makes Gunning’s Reminiscences 
the most delightful of companions. It is a serious contri- 
bution to the social and intellectual history of the University 
of Cambridge. The famous professor of geology is merely 
the central figure ; and when we remember that he spent 
nearly seventy years within the walls of Trinity, and that 
he preserved till the last a desperately keen interest in the 
studies and the politics of his University, we must perforce 
acknowledge that his biographers were no less fortunate 
in their subject than is their subject in this conscien- 
tious and generous treatment of his career. Sometimes Mr. 
Clark seems to wander a little too far from the matter in 
hand ; and such long digressions as the account of John Wood- 
ward and the Woodwardian lecturers—interesting as they are 
in themselves—unduly interrupt the narrative and imperil its 
just proportion. But these are trifling blemishes in such a 
singularly patient and scholarly work as the busy leisure of a 
university does not often permit her a/ummni to produce. 
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Adam Sedgwick was born in Dent in Yorkshire in 1785, 
His memory carried him back to the death of Louis XvI. He 
was a lad of thirteen when the battle of the Nile was fought, 
and did honour to the victory in wholesome schoolboy fashion : 
‘We contrived to pile up such a heap of turf, sticks, and tar- 
barrels, he wrote years afterwards, ‘that we had nearly set the 
village of Dent on fire” Sedbergh school claims the credit of 
his early education, and he was some time a pupil of John 
Dawson, the famous trainer of mathematicians. In 1803 he 
was entered as a sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
graduating in 1805 as fifth wrangler, he elected at once to follow 
an academical career. In due course he took orders, rather to 
ensure a permanent residence at Cambridge than because his 
mind had a clerical bias. Throughout his life he adhered with 
a simple piety to the tenets of the Christian faith, and even at- 
tained to a dignified position in the Church ; but his interests 
were always actual or scientific, and no man was ever freer 
from the taint of professional ecclesiasticism. By temperament 
he was inclined to a life of activity ; sedentary pursuits and 
literary composition were irksome—almost distasteful—to him; 
and had he not won fame as a professor he might perhaps have 
been an intrepid soldier or a distinguished statesman. In 1818 
his great opportunity arrived. The Woodwardian professor- 
ship of geology fell vacant. It is said, on admirable authority, 
that hitherto Sedgwick had taken little or no interest in this 
branch of science ; but he decided at once to become a can- 
didate for the chair and was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. To our own competitive and commercial age it will 
seem a little strange that any but a specialist should be per- 
mitted to lecture on so abstruse a subject as geology. But 
Cambridge seventy years ago was less severely utilitarian than 
to-day. The list of professors is long who ‘ got up’ their sub- 
jects after their appointment or deliberately refused to bore the 
undergraduate with any instruction whatever. Bishop Watson, 
for instance, who professed theology from 1771 to 1816, cheer- 
fully acknowledged that he entered upon his duties with a 
curta supellex of theological information; and he was by 
no means overburdened with modesty. Sedgwick’s prede- 
cessors in the Woodwardian chair had drawn their stipend 
with easy consciences, but we are not told that one of them 
made any substantial contribution to the science he professed 
to teach. The vigour of Sedgwick’s mind did not allow him 
to take a flippant view of his position. ‘ Hitherto I have not 
turned a stone,’ he is reported to have said ; ‘henceforth I will 
not leave a stone unturned’; and he threw himself with inde- 
fatigable energy into study. He began at once a systematic 
survey of England ; for many years his vacations were devoted 
to travel and observation; most of his journeys furnished 
material for valuable and interesting monographs. The geo- 
logical museum was his constant care, and it is impossible to 
overrate the services which he rendered to his science both in 
Cambridge and London. It was not his erudition so much as 
his enthusiasm which stimulated his pupils. ‘I cannot teach 
you all geology,’ he was wont to say; ‘I can only fire your 
imaginations.’ And int his faculty, rarer and more valuable 
than mere learning, we shall find the secret of his success. 
For one to whom a retired life was always abhorrent geology 
was indeed the most delightful pursuit. It was the excuse for 
many a ramble and for much delightful intercourse with all 
manner of men. Sedgwick had eyes for other things than 
fossils and strata ; and though he did not trouble to look for 
sermons in stones, he found plenty of fun by the road-side 
and met with many adventures which he would relate with 
exquisite humour. Then, it was his pleasure that his class 
should accompany him on wild excursions through Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and so firmly and well established was his repu- 
tation for not sparing his horse-flesh, that the ostler at cer- 
tain livery-stables in Cambridge is said to have remarked, 
in answer to a complaint of overcharge, ‘A guinea a-day is 
the reg’lar price ; but when they goes hunting or jologising 
we doubles it.’ 

A life spent for the most part in Cambridge or Norwich, and 
merely relieved by visits to Yorkshire or geological rambles, 
furnishes little romance and no sensation. Yet Sedgwick 
managed to extract the best from the career he had chosen. 
His interests were both wide and deep. He was an enthusi- 
astic politician, and he fought the battle of the Whigs with pro- 
digious energy ; but he was always animated by such fair and 
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85, Although he disliked literary composition and was ever averse ment at the hands of Mary. His last appeals to her are almost : 
He from chaining himself to his desk, the list of his printed works _ the only moving passages in the drama : they are in the main : 
cht, fills fourteen printed pages. These are for the most part geo- natural, fiery, and direct, though they are marred by the affec- Bi 
on : logical monographs, but not a few deal with the politics and tation which is a besetting fault in Michael Field’s style ; for i e 
far- studies of the University. He was a master of strong, nervous example: ahi 
the English, and his reply to a person named Beverley, who attacked You often longed to leave your kingdom, sail at 
| of the morals of Cambridge with no better qualifications for the Vor liberty away; to-grest the foam 
; ae ee ; ; ‘ By loosened hair on wind-washed cheek ; to slip 

hn task than ignorance and scurrility, is an admirable piece of in- Wiiikde: sevabchien etina tallies i 
he vective. There were few distinguished men among his con- To wayfare through Ee aa of 
pre en = -_ — scons a - —— sition ae, People of Bothwell’s stamp do not hold out spheral influence | 

hristopher North, Wordsworth, Southey—he knew them all. eye ec Steen sti N sees Sin Hl 
r to His charm of manner, his animal spirits, his imperturbable a 8 zs pee ” nee ve mn — ia ~ — Hy i. 
his good-humour, were sufficient to win him popularity wherever pings ws anating " wmaaienrs maaluarrenie le, mw hh 
. 5 4 eo heir. do they accost their wives in such terms as ‘houri—love,’ or as aL 
‘ith he went. His letters—especially those to his niece in later ‘My Thespian. C ' ° Se ce Pattie w eT 
; ; re. age a My Thespian, O my buskined love’; nor do they talk about iF 
at- years—are delightfully playful ; and though he was extraordi- Aiba wie ie 
“Sts narily careless about his correspondence (sometimes not even ¢. . . together on some bare if 
cer troubling to open the letters he received), he had when he 3rown hill of chaos, while the wanton lights, at 
ent chose the happiest, lightest touch. His manners retained a Young meteors flaming lawless through the heaven, a 
ind something of old-world dignity, and he never lost the courtesy Peered at our rampant revel.’ q 
im; he had learnt during his boyhood in Yorkshire. Asa raconteur Meteors, even in their youth, never peer ; but there are stranger li 
Ave he had no rival ; indeed, he possessed all the qualities which, things than inquisitive meteors in the play. Darnley, with his yl 
318 in the good old times when fellows were unmarried and women _ boyish vanity, cowardice, and vulgarity of soul, is fairly well E 
or- had other ambitions than triposes, were deemed the best adorn- drawn, as are also Moray and Morton; but Lethington is a 
ity, ment of the don. The charm of his presence has never been intolerable. He talks the most unearthly and interminable e 
his better described than by Julius Hare, who speaks of ‘the sun- nonsense ; he is ‘precious’ to a degree to make the mind reel 
in- shine of his warm heart and his doBeoros yédws.’ He hasbeen and thesenses ache ; compared to him Sir Piercie Shafton is a 
ing dead no more than seventeen years, and yet he seems to belong sparkling wit and an easy conversationalist. As for the Queen’s ie 
vill to another century than ours. But his virtues and graces are Maries, they are of those ladies ‘best distinguished as black, i 
er- fittingly recorded at last. brown, or fair.’ ; 
Sut The play is not well built. There is no strong central in- * 
an ANOTHER MARTYRDOM. terest ; the story drifts and lags ; there is no steady advance ty 
ib- to a tragic climax. There is all through a painful strain- if 
he The Tragic Mary. By MICHAEL FIELD. London: Bell. ing to be terse and pointed: to strike out flashes of tragic 
on, The action of The Tragic Mary covers the interval between fire, to condense emotion into brief, vivid phrases ; and the 
er- the murder of Rizzio and the flight of Bothwell from Scotland. €ffect is not a little curious. You are constantly met by pas- 
a The central incident is the abduction of the Queen, who is re- S48€S of which the diction seems the stuff out of which the 
by presented throughout as the innocent victim of selfish and web of tragic dialogue should be woven, but which when you 
le- turbulent spirits. She is eager to benefit her subjects ; she look into them are but words—words—words : 4 
nd imperils her fair fame through a generous desire to shed ; _ ‘Tam blind. — vi 
‘mM happiness on all around her; she clings to Darnley in spite of Yes, earl, there is no storm-cloud in the sky ; # 
ed his dastard weakness and brutal insolence ; she is thoroughly 2 SE ER Oeste, Sonn neem - 

is das eakne ; shy niger ane. tanten ermnteieaiegne i} 
im meres of Beles dusinn tat tie 5 alt ta: Theale Of blood as old men’s tears, mere wretchedness id 

oe : go in vii nae — © : S Se Inept and with no rage. tr 
i She sa tender, gracious woman, with considerable intellecand rhe tongue that Weber spake isnot o be acquit bythe 7 
“I A. =" * ohl ot f “a ‘ed | a whiff f "ap; most arduous practice of elision. The diction teems with if 
. a care _ unstabie o wil, swaye by a whill of sentl affectations. This is howthe Queen describes the act of break- ee i. 
tic ment or a plausible tongue, a child of impulse and acreature in an eco - i 
ed of circumstance. Such a conception of Mary’s character is a sie ‘Is it verily such art if 
ed in all likelihood utterly false to fact. But that matters not a To pass from shell to broken shell the yolk y 
0- whit. The true Mary we shall never know; the question Nor mar the spheral yellow in the change?’ i 
to is: Does the Mary of Michael Field form an appropriate Again, the dialogue is sprinkled with such eccentricities of ‘ 
in central figure in a tragedy? is she consistently drawn? does speech as these: ‘lambent lips,’ ‘a bright-lipped negative,’ ; 
as she use the right word at the right time? does she interest, ‘luring sagesse, ‘scrannel whirr,’ ‘ Zounds, it is jolly to ee/ the 
ch impress, fascinate us? is the conception not unworthy of the creeps o’ Time,’ and ‘ one act of daring feeds a scaniness in the 
ur arch-enchantress whom the author aspires to,delineate? Mary land.’ That is not how English should be written, 
le of Michael Field is consistently drawn ; but she is neither im- The drama is a failure. To compare this Mary to the 
S. pressive nor alluring. She fails to charm; there is not a flash Mary of Swinburne were sheer critical cruelty. Even more - 
; of gaiety in all her speeches ; hers is a sickly sensuousness,a cruel were it to compare her to the Mary of The Addot. i 
or dyspeptic love, a frail and fitful ambition. She is perpetually Swinburne’s Queen is a splendid creation ; but the Mary of our 
Ml moaning and moping and swooning ; her talk runs ever on heart is the Mary of Sir Walter. On the scenes wherein she 
“a graves and convents and prisons. One resents the obtrusion figures Scott seems to have worked with a loving care which 
or of this pale, lugubrious figure as a presentment of the Queen he did not often bestow on his pages. He employed his j 
le who, like Cleopatra and Cleopatra only, still outdazzles the subtlest art to win over the reader to the cause of the im- q 
h fairest creations of romance. Whatever the real Mary may _ prisoned Queen. And the result is a queen whose charm, it i 
od have been, one feels absolutely certain that it was for no such may safely be foretold, no Mary that future writers may give 
» morbid complainer as this that hearts beat and song flowed us will ever eclipse ; whose sovereignty over our hearts no his- 
l- and swords flashed while she lived, and for whom pens have _ torian will ever overthrow. Very likely the real Mary Stuart 
Se run ever since she died. What sings Mr. Swinburne? was not such an one as Scott has represented her ; but art is 
i ‘ Love hangs like light around your name, stronger than history. For us the true Mary will ever be the 
- As music round the shell ; Mary of Sir Walter, not the Mary of Froude, not the Mary of 
5 No heart can take of you a tame Swinburne, far less the doleful Mary of Michael Field. 

Farewell!’ 

d But one can assuredly take a tame farewell of the Mary of BOTTOM AND TITANIA. 
Sy Michael Field. 
k Of the other characters the best is Bothwell. The author Induction and Deduction, and Other Essays. By CONSTANCE 
1. has been more successful with the rough hectoring soldier than C. V. NADEN. London: Bickers. i 
- with the dolorous queen. At times Bothwell speaks out like a Miss Constance Naden died in the end of December last 4 
)- man in words that have the real ring of passion. He isthe before completing her thirty-second year, and the present j 
d only person in the play in whom you are interested ; you feel volume partakes of the nature of a memorial. It is intended i 





honest motives that his politics never cost him a friend. 





sorry for him when he sets out into exile after his shabby treat- 
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by her friends to give some evidence to the world of the philo- 
sophical promise that was in her. It may be said at once that 
she wrote clearly and well. There is not the slightest trace 
of original power, but she has the clear and (apparently) bound- 
less receptivity of the best class of female students. There 
might have been hope of development if her ideas had not 
been stereotyped too soon by the guide, philosopher, and friend 
whom she met at the impressionable age of eighteen. It is 
too much to speak of ‘her’ ideas in the connection at all, for 
she simply became the mouthpiece of Dr. Lewins. Lewins is 
an atheistic prig, and he has left his ugly mark over a good 
part of this volume in the shape of foot-notes which are a 
perfect mixture of commonplace and self-conceit. 

Indeed, Miss Naden suffers much from her admirers. The 
lady-friend who contributes a short memoir tells with the help 
of italics that ‘hers was an “deal” character, one of a type 
common neither among men nor women, but which we must 
hope that the rational scientific training now possible to both 
will help to develop in greater numbers.’ In her less mature 
years Miss Naden published two volumes of verse, and Mr. 
Gladstone ‘ranked her, with a few others of her sex, among 
great poets, as distinguished from foefesses of this or any 
previous century.’ Of course ‘her political opinions were dis- 
tinctly Liberal. She was a Home Ruler.’ Serious persons 
will be glad to learn that ‘ since leaving college’ she altogether 
abjured poetry, never writing a verse even as pastime. This 
was perhaps a pity, as others besides Mr. Gladstone found 
her poetry nice reading. She was a native of Birmingham, 
and she was already twenty-three when the Mason College 
was founded in 1881, but she attended its science classes 
diligently during the following years, edited} 7he College Maga- 
zine, was president of the Ladies’ Debating Society and an 
active member of a society ‘for the study of the Synthetic 
Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer.’ In 1887 she gained the 
gold medal, which is the highest honour of the college, with 
the essay on ‘Induction and Deduction’ which fills the first 
half of the present volume. After 1887 she made an extensive 
Eastern tour with the author of the memoir, who does not 
fail to tell you howthey met H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught 
at dinner, and how Lord Dufferin complimented Miss Naden 
on her poetry at lunch. Miss Naden herself tells how she was 
floored by a learned Brahmin who defended caste by quoting 
the theory of natural selection ; and adds that ‘ Mr. Spencer’s 
works are known and appreciated among the more highly 
educated of the native gentlemen.’ She returned to London 
to hold drawing-rooms and join societies, and then (poor thing!) 
in little more than a year she died. 

The first half of this posthumous publication consists, as 
has been said, of the college essay of 1887 on ‘Induction and 
Deduction.’ With the following paper on ‘Evolutionary Ethics,’ 
it constitutes the best part of the book. Like most of its 
kind, it has too much historical padding, and the excursion 
through ancient and medizval philosophy with its second- 
hand erudition might have been profitably replaced by a 
more extended account of Mill and Jevons and their later 
critics. This is the vital part of the essay; and Miss 
Naden’s criticisms of Mill and her own conclusions in re- 
gard to the theory of induction are acutely and soundly 
reasoned. She is largely indebted to Green, but she states 
her positions with intelligence and a certain vigour. In 
its objectivity of tone the essay compares very favourably 
with her other papers ; and as these are mostly earlier, dating 
from 1882 and the following years, it is pleasing to trace the 
maturing influence of time. A little while, and perhaps she 
might have outgrown her Lewins. These earlier essays are 
merely her Lewins writ large. Lewins is a medical man 
whose philosophical stock-in-trade consists of the common- 
places of the physiology of the sense-organs. Because our 
sensations and thoughts are conditioned by sense-organs, 
nerves, and brain-cells, Lewins will have it that the real 
world (discounting a noumenal stimulating cause) is simply a 
projection of the individual brain. He invokes the shade of 
Protagoras, ‘the saner Berkeley of antiquity,’ to father this 
‘autopsic mental synthesis,’ though in a very un-Protagorean 
but very familiar fashion he converts pure sensationalism 
forthwith into pure materialism. Matter, forsooth, existed be- 
fore consciousness—does not geology tell us so?—and con- 
sciousness is the product of a material organism ; therefore matter 
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is the plastic source of all that is. This familiar theorem js 
dignified with many fearful and wonderful names. Now it is 
‘solipsismal egoism,’ now it is ‘monistic somatism’ ; oftenest 
it is ‘ hylo-idealism,’ or as poor Miss Naden translates, ‘the 
brain theory of mind and matter.’ It may also be called neo. 
phrenology, and even wallow in such adjectives as autopsic 
and autoplastic. Miss Naden writes an essay headed ‘ Hylo. 
Idealism: the Creed of the Coming Day’; her essay ap- 
peared in a magazine called Our Corner. Tooley Street is 
everywhere ; and there are many such little prints with their 
fervid contributors, all very sure that they are the people 
of England; and in her essay, as Lewins remarks with 
his wonted eloquence and perspicacity, ‘the hylo-ideal ra. 
tionale of Existence is well enucleated.’ Another essay is 
devoted to ‘The Philosophy [or as Lewins more bluntly 
calls it, ‘the nebulous fanaticism ’] of Thomas Carlyle’ ; and its 
conclusion is that ‘his anachronisms only represent one phase 
of a primeval but quite obsolete ideal, to which they fail to 
impart any fresh vitality.” From one of Lewins’s notes we 
learn that extreme pains have been wasted in explaining to 
Professor Tyndall the hylo-phenomenal theorem of existence, 
but he remains unregenerate ; nay, ‘from the standpoint of 
vulgar Realism he ridicules, as mere moonshine, the sole 
legitimate creed of Science.’ But, indeed, there is none like 
Lewins, none. ‘On the voyage to Egypt,’ says he, ‘as later 
in the cases of La Place’s Mécanique Céleste and Systeme du 
Monde, Napoleon objected to the materialism of modern 
science by pointing to the stars and asking, “ Who made all 
that?” The answer of his savans was probably: “ No one ; 
they are eternal.” But on the autoplastic synthesis, the all- 
sufficing response is: “ Yourself. What you see is a vision, or 
organic function, of your own senst/actent organism.” ’ 
Poor Titania ! 


HILLMEN AND MARCHMEN. 


Across the Border: Pathin and Biloch. By E. E. OLIveEr, 
M.Inst.C.E.; Illustrated by J. L. KipLInG. London: 
Chapman. 

7hree Years in Western China. By A. HOSIE, M.A. Lon- 
don : Philip. 

The nescience of the Anglo-Indian concerning what is going 
on outside the rims of the Queen’s authority in Asia is not, or 
is not altogether, his own fault. It is the fault of circum- 
stances and of rulers. Nature has let fall a curtain of moun- 
tains around these border-lands, and art—political and diplo- 
matic art—has thickened the mystery and has multiplied the 
mischief behind. Our knowledge of the Afghan and the 
3iloch, and of the passes which from time immemorial have 
served them—and may serve other and stronger disciples of 
the ‘good old rule’ behind them—for raiding into India, has 
been gleaned by means of border wars and subsidies. Some 
experience has been gained at the expense of infinite hatred 
and suspicion; and much of it has been locked up from the 
eye of the general in ‘strictly confidential’ maps and reports. 
Away on the north-eastern frontier matters have been rather 
worse than better. But there, a few years ago, after dubitating 
long, we made a leap across the ranges into Upper Burma ; 
we brought the border clans of Lushais and Singphos within 
a ring-fence of authority ; and for the moment we are standing 
at gaze before a further ‘wall of mystery’ on the marches of 
south-western China. 

In short, ‘ masterly inactivity’—the great conjuring phrase 
of the frontier-mystery-men—appears to be nearly played out. 
We are coming to a term, both on the frontier towards Russia 
and_on that towards China, to what Mr. Oliver calls the ‘close 
period.” His book and Mr. Hosie’s Three Years in Western 
China are symptoms of the end. Both are thoroughly read- 
able as well as fully stocked with information: indeed Pathdn 
and Biloch can be read from cover to cover without inducing 
a nod, so that old Anglo-Indians may possibly object to it as 
an innovation in frontier literature. The style has not, after 
the fashion of the ‘strictly confidential’ reports, been made 
as heavy as possible in order to sink the facts deep into the 
mind. Mr. Oliver’s manner is sprightly : he sometimes betrays 
a deplorable lack of reverence for the authority, civil and 
military, that hitherto has succeeded in fencing off the Indian 
frontier from unofficial curiosity. He insists on regarding 
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the Biloch and the Afghan as romantic figures and possible 
fellow-subjects at the same time as troublesome neighbours and 
probable enemies. For all this he has great justification. The 
situation is novel, and demands novelty of treatment. At 
length we have ventured to commit ourselves to a position on 
the further side of the passes. By the skilful diplomacy of 
Sir Robert Sandiman Bilochistan has been placed under the 
suzerainty of the Empress of India. The Queen’s authority 
virtually marches with that of the Shah and the Tzar. A 
system of communications designed for the concentration of 
the military resources of India on the north-west frontier is 
rapidly approaching completion. The lines have been pushed 
up through the Bolan Pass, by Quetta and Harnai to the 
Pishin Valley, and through the Khojak range to within a stage 
or two of Kandahar. They cannot permanently stop there; 
and other railway schemes are afoot which will make the 
Khaibar as much an Indian highway as the Bolan, and bring 
Cabul as well within reach of our hand as the other ‘key of 
India.’ The many tribes and clans with which our relations 
have been a long series of forays on the one side and reprisals 
on the other, with intervals of peace and of blackmail, have 
been taken definitely into charge. Finding that nothing else 
will be tolerated, they are settling down into comparatively 
quiet and industrious subjects. Apparently the powers that 
preside over the destinies of India, whether in London or at 
Simla and Calcutta, are rapidly converting to the belief that, 
though ignorance of the border-lands may possibly be bliss, 
it is folly to count it wisdom. 

It is Mr. Oliver’s desire so to present the tribes upon the 
Sind and Punjab frontiers that the mind of the reader will be 
able to apprehend the moral qualities, as well as the physical 
traits and the customs, that distinguish race from race and clan 
from clan. This is often a matter of very nice discrimination. 
You may apprehend the differences in character and in point 
of view that, along with dress and features, mark off the Biloch 
from the Pathan. The one is by nature more of the robber than of 
the murderer; the other more of the murderer than the robber, 
The Afghan’s besetting sins are pride and revenge ; those of his 
neighbour to the south are covetousness and vanity. The former 
is monarchical in his instincts, while the latter is republican. 
They may be equally ready to take life ; but the Biloch slays 
his man in sheer lightness of heart, attacking from the front, 
while his Pathan brother does it of deadly purpose, coming up 
if he can from behind. The Afghan, besides, is ferociously 
pious after his lights, while the Brahui or Bugti clansman 
tempers his vices with religious indifference. He has, as some 
one has said, ‘less of God in his heart and less of the devil 
in his nature’ than those traditional descendants of lost Israel 
who occupy the passes further north. Mr. Oliver tells a 
story of a Biloch who, asked why he was not keeping Ra. 
mazan, replied that he was excused because his chief was 
keeping it for him. ‘What are you doing?’ asked another of 
a pious Muslim whom he found on his knees with his face 
towards Mecca. ‘Praying in the fear of God,’ quoth the son 
of the plains. ‘Come to my hills,’ rejoined the Biloch, ‘ where 
we don’t fear anybody.’ But when it comes to be a question 
of discriminating shades of honesty or of ferocity between (say) 
Afridis and Yusafzais, or, among these sons of Joseph, between 
the descendants of Moses and Elias, or to further divide them 
according to history, customs, and tribal organisation, the case 
becomes complicated, and to treat these hillmen with becom- 
ing respect and accuracy you have to devote yourself for 
long to the study of the intricacies of genealogy. Mr. Oliver 
is happy in his illustrator. Mr. J. L. Kipling’s sketches are 
crisp and full of character. They tell us almost more than the 
text of the ugly and truculent customers we have to reckon with 
on this critical portion of our Indian frontier. But they also tell 
what splendid fighting material they are, and the wisdom of 
using it for our defence before it is absorbed for our attack. 

The border problem towards China, so far at least, is com- 
mercial rather than military. Mr. Hosie’s three years’ explora- 
tions in Yunnan, Kuei-chow, and Ssu-chuan, to which Mr. A. L. 
Little has written an introduction, form a valuable reconnais- 
sance of these three great provinces as future fields of British 
and British-Indian trade. His journeys were made in the 
character of a British consul ; and he has necessarily to devote 
a large part of his attention to such abstruse and difficult studies 
as the incidence of /-4im duties and the moods of Chinese 
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mandarins. But he had his eyes open to the many matters 
of geographical, archeological, and romantic interest in his 
way in the course of a three thousand miles’ march through 
untraversed parts of the ‘ Switzerland of China,’ through war- 
wasted Yunnan, and through rich and fair and populous Ssu- 
chuan. In one chapter he describes a journey to the ‘ White 
Wax country, to the summit of the Sacred Mount O-Mei, and 
to the highest navigable point on the Yangtze.’ In others 
he garners up much valuable information concerning the Lolos, 
Miao-tzu, and other non-Chinese races that still maintain a 
vigorous existence in these parts of the empire. The Yangtze, 
in spite of his rapids, is bound to become a great avenue of 
commerce ; but to the scheme of a land route to Ssu-chuan from 
Burma and India, by way of Bhamo and Tali-fu, Mr. Hosie 
is emphatically adverse. ‘No thoroughfare’ is written across 
this part of the frontier in the very character of the country. 
If trade is ever to find a way by land from the Ganges and the 
Irrawady to the Yangtze, it must go by the Shan borders, much 
further to the east and south. 


FICTION. 


The world, it would seem from a preface by Mr. G. T. 
Bettany, has been clamouring to know the name of the author 
of A Dead Man's Diary (London: Ward), but he—(or she, 
more probably)—‘ prefers to remain anonymous,’ which is just 
as well; for no.glory can accrue to him (or her) from this 
piece of writing. ‘The literature purporting to describe the 
state of mankind after death,’ says Mr. Bettany, ‘has mostly 
erred in the direction of too great detail’: A Dead Man's 
Diary does not soerr. It has not detail enough ; it consists 
mainly of ‘ words—words,’ and these of the newest American 
and hysterical varieties. You read of ‘ one wild and wasteful 
world of white,’ of ‘ blinding, blazing, intolerable brilliance,’ of 
a ‘Zife . . . orbing in ampler cycle and vaster sweep than this 
life’ and ever and aye more and more of such jargon, till 
you cannot tell whether you are swimming in the unutterable 
blue or soaring in the unfathomable azure. In short, the diarist 
clearly cannot write without having every pin, tape, and button 
undone. That is,apparently, what comes of having been dead, 
or as good as dead, for two whole days, of having trod ‘the 
burning marl, and of having had memory and imagination 
tickled, if not roused. The diarist slipped out of life into 
the doubtful beyond, and ‘in hell he lift up his eyes’ ; for 
he was smitten through and through with the ‘torture-throes’ 
of a long-forgotten sin. He ‘fell to the ground, writhed and 
shrieked in agony,’ yea, he ‘shrieked as only one can shriek 
who is torn by hell-torture and despair’; and yet again, after a 
page or so of incoherent gibbering and mowing, ‘he fell to the 
ground’ (though he had barely risen after his former fall), ‘ and 
writhed and foamed in convulsive and bitter agony.’ It is all 
mighty fine and bitter and wordy. But what is the awful 
crime whose memory thus caused the poor soul to squirm and 
shriek and batter the dictionary at this lunatic rate? After so 
much pother one is amazed to find that it is ‘all on account of 
Eliza” In his green and salad days the diarist had loved 
Eliza, but had not married her; hence these ululations. It 
may further interest (and cheer) the reader that, as on this side 
the bourne, so beyond, heaven and hell are curiously inter- 
mixed ; that there are such strange creatures as ‘the dead who 
die’ ; and that the ghosts, good and bad, male and female—and 
their reporter—talk very much after the manner of Miss Amélie 
Rives or Mr. William Sharp. 

In writing Zruth with Honour (London: Smith) Miss 
Christabel’Coleridge, the author of Jack o’ Lanthorn, has colla- 
borated with Miss (or Mrs.) M. Bramston, and the result is 
naught. Jack o’ Lanthorn was a pleasant story, with some clever 
characterisation and some very pretty love-making, but 77u¢h 
with Honour is a sadly inferior piece of work. It is fairly well 
written, and it opens with some promise: but the interest is 
quickly frittered away; the plot is clumsily constructed, the 
machinery won't work ; the one girl in whom you are inclined 
to be interested is early supplanted in the post of heroine by 
her very silly sister ; the only man in the book who was ever 
alive is killed in the third chapter; the feeble stream of narra- 
tive stagnates in a swamp of small-talk ; and when the fatuous 
chattering ceases, gloomy women, with men’s names affixed to 
each, preach sermons and make their moan. One ofthem had 
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a long fair beard, and was called Cheriton Lester and sometimes 
Cherry. Cherry was a curate, and the authors seem to think 
she will pass fora hero. Something good might have been 
made out of Gwendolen Despard. But Gwendolen is sacrificed 
to Maisie, and Maisie is simply a nuisance. Still the first 
chapter proves the writers—or at least one of the writers—to be 
capable of doing better work. 

Mrs. Edwardes’s Pearl Powder (London : Bentley) is so very 
nice that one is ungrateful enough to wish it had been nicer 
still ; that is to say, that the second volume had come up to 
the first. The present is an age of powder too, and (in spite of 
Pope) Mrs. Edwardes’s title may suggest to certain readers a 
novel of to-day instead of a novel of the Directory. Very 
prettily the air and the feeling of these days are given. We 
venture to think there are two heroines in the story, and that 
each imparts a piquancy of her own. One is a country maid of 
seventeen, and the other a court lady of seventy. With her 
reckless, modish past, her present overbearing grace, and a wit 
her own or the century’s that produced her, whenever she goes 
abroad to village rout or in her ‘chariot’ ghosts of mad, dead 
days walk too—actual though she is, and guiltless of philander- 
ing with sentiment ; she is gruesome, but she is half-captivating 
as well. As for Philippa, she is a wholly winning and beguiling 
creature, especially in her début. The presentation of the 
people and the scenes is well and artistically managed. The 
plot is a little misty ; but as the story by no means stands or 
falls by plot, this matters little. 

Colonel Rowan Hamilton has gathered together (or invented) 
a number of mess-room stories and has woven them round the 
person of Allan MacDonagh of the Black Horse—-7he Last of 
thc Cornets (London : White)—and in‘doing so has produced as 
wearisome a piece of fiction as we ever remember to have read. 
If he had made up his mind whether he was to write in the 
past tense or the present, he would have spared his readers 
much torment ; but his chapters—indeed, his sentences—-are 
such an appalling jungle of past, present, and future that the 
most impetuous is hopelessly lost long ere he reach the end. If 
the word ‘ quod’ (=the horse) had appeared only once in about 
as silly a tale of a horse swindle as was ever printed, we in our 
charity should have laid the error at the printer’s door, and said 
nothing about it ; but when you find it on two successive pages 
you cannot choose but suspect that Colonel Rowan Hamilton 
has forgotten how to spell ‘ quadruped.’ 

‘Nomad’s’ latest, Zhe Railway Foundling (London 
Trischler), is a sound, healthy piece of fiction in which men 
and women live and move and have their being, with abundance 
of incident and some pathos. The title is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer ; for though the story tells of the making ofa railway and 
also of a foundling, the two have nothing particular to do with 
each other. There is also, perhaps, just a trifle too much of 
marrying and giving in marriage and of the usual time-honoured 
preliminaries. But then, these are just the things that happen 
every day among one’s own friends—and the Ellaby family and 
the Trenches and all the rest become one’s friends by the end 
of the first volume. Well-conditioned, well-favoured, sensible 
men and maidens they are ; and it is pleasant to share in spirit 
in their happiness without having to produce the inevitable 
wedding present. One or two characters stand out from the 
rest : George Tempest, for instance, the preaching gaffer, and 
that choice old veteran the Countess of Smalkington, with her 
knitting and her wise and bitter talk ; but they have their place 
in the story, one and all. 

A difference of name, a short beard, and a little sunburn— 
these things will hardly change a man so radically that his own 
wife can converse with him daily without suspecting his iden- 
tity ; and it seems almost an impossibility that Mrs. Fane, the 
very womanly and lovable heroine in Forging the Fetters (Lon- 
don : Blackett), who has been separated from her spouse for 
six or seven years, could have that gentleman on visiting terms 
yet fail to recognise him for her own. The story of their second 
love-making is told in Mrs. Alexander’s pleasant and readable 
way. Zwoand Two: A Tale of Four (Arrowsmith) by Eliza- 
beth Glaister, opens promisingly with the meeting at Verona of 
two pretty young matrons, school friends, who have not fore- 
gathered for years. To them there enter two husbands, each 
of whom receives a visible shock upon discovering an old sweet- 
heart in the other’s partner. They are all happy ; but while the 
men appear to have led the blameless lives of saints, each of 
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the women during their brief engagement to the other’s hus. 
band has committed crimes. One has distinguished herself by 
poisoning a valuable racehorse on the eve of an event with a 
bonbon filled with rat-poison ; while the other innocent has had 
mysterious transactions with a cheque. In each case the pec- 
cadillo has caused the rupture of an engagement ; and the men, 
with rather uncommon reticence, have never even mentioned 
their old sweethearts’ names to their loving wives. There js 
far too much of what some ass has called ‘the long arm of 
coincidence,’ and the ending is needlessly painful; but the 
writing is vigorous and the characters are natural. 

A consumptive colonel, a lovely but idiotic English girl, a 
big squire enamoured of the same, a beautiful and disgust- 
ing Italian cad and count, and a number of minor men, women, 
and children, are turned loose on the Riviera, and lo! their 
deeds and all that they did are written down by Miss Angelica 
Selby in Ja the Sunlight (London: Warne). The most re- 
markable incident in this mild tale (for it is mild in spite of 
many efforts after sensation) is the stoppage of a duel by 
means of an opportune earthquake. Miss Selby has it not 
in her to thrill or to enthrall, but she may be read with safety 
and probably with interest by the Young Person for whom 
she writes. In Ferrer’s Court (London: White) the author of 
Bootles' Baby reintroduces a number of old friends met at 
Bootles’ house for Christmas. Mrs. Bootles turns out an in- 
veterate and successful match-maker. Her children are ter- 
rible in their truthfulness, and Mignon is nice enough as Major 
Lucy’s wife. It is a pleasant little story told in the old 
way. My Wife's Politics, by Horace G. Hutchinson (London : 
Edward Arnold) is a neat little skit wherein it is proved that 
woman’s sphere in politics is not. We quite agree, and hope 
the Weird Sisterhood will read, mark, and inwardly digest 
Mr. Hutchinson’s wise nonsense. There is a foolish parrot in 
the story : ‘He abuses everybody that is not of his way of 
thinking. We call him Vernon Harcourt.’ One wants to hear 
more of this bird. 


A BEGGAR KING. 


Theodore of Corsica. By PERCY FITZGERALD. London : 

Vizetelly. 

This is the first of what promises to be a rather entertaining 
series, though the title thereof—‘ People Who Have Made a 
Noise in the World ’—is not particularly well chosen. What 
is evidently meant is to give biographies of odd and interesting 
folk, some of them scarce known to the ‘cultured’ modern 
reader. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is at his best in work of this 
kind. Hack as he is—(he would honestly tell you Grub 
Street if you asked him his address)—yet is he by no means the 
vulgar hack of commerce. He carps, he cavils, he has an old- 
maidish trick of spitefulness ; but he has plenty of miscellaneous 
information and something of an eye for the picturesque ; and 
if the matter of this volume be drawn from no very recondite 
sources, it is fresh and new enough. 

Theodore, Baron of Newhoff, Grandee of Spain, Lord of 
England, Peer of France, Baron of the Holy Empire, Prince 
of the Roman Throne, King of the Corsicans under the style 
and title of Theodore I. (so his queer array of titles ran), 
was the son of a Westphalian soldier of fortune, and was born 
about 1686. At an early age he was brought to France, where 
he became page to the Duke of Orleans. He hada gift of 
tongues, he got his Plutarch by heart, and—(like a true ad- 
venturer)—he was so confirmed a gambler that he was soon— 
(for the first time)—ruined. Then he betook him to Sweden ; 
took service under Charles XII., was sent on various missions, 
was patronised by Gértz, fell with Gértz, and is next found 
in Spain, where he married the daughter of an exiled Irish 
Jacobite, and was favoured by Cardinal Alberoni. Having 
made too free with the public money he had to take the road 
once more, leaving his wife but not her jewels (so the gossips 
of the time report) behind him. He was in Paris, where he 
got mixed up with Mississippi Law (a far ‘superior fiend’ to 
him); and after the inevitable flight he turned up successively 
in London, where as plain Smith he cheated right and left ; 
Rome, where he narrowly escaped death by poison ; Florence, 
where he had to go to the common hospital; and Tunis, 
where he finally matured his schemes for the invasion of 
Corsica. The Corsicans, indeed, were sick of Genoese 
supremacy, and, as Mr. Fitzgerald puts it, were ‘hawking 
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their island about offering it to various influential poten- 
tates.’ None would have it, so at last they came to terms with 
Theodore, who pawned his crown (such as it was) to Turks, 
Jews, and Englishmen, and so contrived to ‘get up’ a little 
fleet. This aiding, he was soon in the Bay of Aleria, where 
he summoned the Corsicans to welcome their new monarch. He 
entertained the chief men ata banquet at which ‘the excellence 
of the dishes, the cleanness of the linen, the flavour of the wines, 
the cheering outside, and the stories of travel and adventure’ 
lived long in the island memory ; and soon after (May 2, 1736) 
he was crowned with great pomp at Alesani. The crown and the 
coronation robes, which had been ordered from Leghorn, did not 
arrive in time ; but a wreath of oak and laurel did as well, and 
Theodore set to work in royal fashion. He lived in great state, 
warred onthe Genoese, hanged all them that mutinied against 
his authority, put forth magnificent paper laws, and fed his needs 
by means of a copper coinage, which last became so much the 
rage among collectors that when the supply ran out ‘a spurious 
mint was set to work at Naples.’ Everything went merrily for 
a while, but the Corsicans soon saw that their idol was any- 
thing but pure golden. They got tired of his grandiloquence ; 
the succour he had promised never came; and at last he was 
obliged to look after it in person. He appointed governors, 
and almost slunk out of the island. He returned twice after- 
wards—once under Dutch and again under English protection ; 
but both visits were failures, and the Corsicans, who had been 
wonderfully faithful, proceeded to give him up. 

As may well be imagined, his name was known over all 
Europe, though his reputation was none of the cleanest, for 
the Genoese, at considerable expense, had nosed out every 
detail of his past and had scattered the information—some of 
it mere idle gossip—broadcast. But everybody in London 
(whither Theodore had drifted) was anxious to see him. Horace 
Walpole, Boswell, and others rushed to look—and mock—at 
him ; but even this factitious interest died away, and then 
there was nothing for him but the eternal lack of pence 
that vexes public men. ‘The bailiffs laid hands on him, and 
he was cast into the King’s Bench, where in a sort of 
‘burlesque state’ he received some curious visitors. On 
some of these he was easily induced to confer the dignity of 
knighthood ; when they would present him with some trifling 
‘testimonial.’ His Majesty’s eldest son, ‘the Prince of 
Caprera,’ was also in London earning the scantiest of livings 
as a foreign visiting-master; and one is pleased to record 
that he shared his means, such as they were, with his father. 
Poor Theodore’s misfortunes were the jest of the town, and 
the jest seemed greater when he was released under an Act 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. In conformity therewith 
he filed his schedule, from which it appeared that his sole 
effect was—Corsica! This he did not attempt to value, al- 
though he registered it for the use of his creditors. For some 
little time he wandered about London, till (December 1756) 
Death came and found him at a tailor’s in Soho. He narrowly 
escaped a pauper’s funeral, and the escape was not exceeding 
dignified, for one Wright, ‘an opulent oilman of Compton 
Street, came forward, declaring that for once in his life he 
should like to have the honour of burying a king.’ He lies in 
the churchyard of St. Anne’s, Soho (where Hazlitt, by the way, 
is also buried); and Horace Walpole set him up a monu- 
ment, with an inscription, half-didactic, half-mocking, all in very 
execrable taste, on the wall of the church. A century anda 
half of London grime has somewhat smutched it; but with 
patience you shall still find it legible. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Germans have said that if Socrates brought down Philo- 
sophy from the clouds, the English have degraded her to the kit- 
chen. Mr. W. Mattieu Williams will have that heavenly Maid in 
the wardrobe, where—if not ‘ procuress to the lords of hell’—at 
least she is a trifle pushed ‘ beyend her bound.’ That the science 
of dress, or the art of dress, or the economy of dress, or any 
other conceivable thing about dress, would not have been better 
than the philosophy of dress is what is called in debating 
societies ‘a moot point’; but at any rate here is the way our 
philosopher sets to work. Suppose you go a-travelling in the 
manner of R. L. S. and his donkey ; you are told to take only 
one spare shirt; and naturally and properly you ask yourself 
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and your author : ‘ But how about a night-shirt?’? The answer 
is admirably simple. You sleep in one of the shirts. And 
about washing? You stick the garment into ‘the river lake, 
or the first brook or mountain torrent that crosses or approaches 
your path’; and in due time you take it out again. Whilst it 
is drying you either (like the noble savage) run naked in the 
woods, or if you have the fear of local authority before your 
eyes you put on the spare one. There are many other good 
things in Zhe Philosophy of Clothing (London : Laurie). ‘I 
suspect that the peculiar odour of the negro is due to the 
sebaceous secretion.’ So that if you supposed it was largely 
due to the fact that he never washed himself you were out of 
it. Mr. Williams tells you that he rarely if ever wears a hat, 
and that he is none the worse ; but while you wonder you do 
not envy—there ave such differences in cranial density. He is 
a great believer in exercise, and urges that ‘city men might 
run to and from the station daily instead of walking.’ So they 
might: at least until the necessary steps were taken for their 
removal to Hanwell or Colney Hatch. 

Occam’s Razor. By F. W. Bain, M.A. (Oxford : Parker.) 
Occam, as the general reader may be supposed to know, was 
a schoolman who vegetated (one can hardly say flourished) in 
the fourteenth century. He adorned his epoch with an en- 
tertaining treatise De Erroribus Foannis XXII. and other 
productions of like kidney. He was called the Invincible 
Doctor (‘ even though beaten he could argue still’). He hada 
principle : Extia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem ; 
and this Mr. Bain wittily denominates his razor. So now the 
cat is out of the bag and the matter settled ‘right from the 
waist down.’ The book is well printed and even decently 
written. It consists of four essays: (1) ‘That Political 
Economy is nota Science,’ by which the author means that 
deductive economics @ /a Ricardo must yield to historical and 
inductive economics @ /a Cliffe Leslie; (2) ‘The Conditions 
of Progress,’ in which the ‘ sophistical Hegelian teleology’ and 
many other mighty fine things are discussed ; (3) ‘A Refutation 
of Socialism,’ which is quite needless, for Socialism will not 
work, and there’s an end of it; and (4) ‘The Idea of a 
Patriot Statesman,’ which in name at least faintly suggests 
Lord Bolingbroke After all the book is short and the author 
young ; so the attempt may be allowed to pass. 

Scottish History by Contemporary Writers: The Days of 
Fames [V. Arranged and edited by G. Gregory Smith. (Lon- 
don: Nutt.) Granted that the principle on which this series is 
compiled is sane, Mr. Gregory Smith has done good work. But 
it would have been infinitely better had he assimilated his con- 
temporary writers and given us a rational history of one of 
the most interesting, most instructive, and most fascinating 
periods of Scottish history. There is no scope in a booklet 
like this for more than intelligence. It is excellent training 
for the editor, but as an attempt to decoy the general reader to 
a belief that if he reads this he knows Polydore, Vergil, Boece, 
Major, and the Azng’s Letters, not to speak of others, it is 
worthy of all condemnation. Let the general reader—(we do 
not fulminate against him, for everybody—even, or perhaps 
especially, critics—are general readers)—con these elegant ex- 
tracts by all means; they will instruct and amuse him ; but let 
him refrain from posing as one to whom the original authori- 
ties have not been hid. We hope that Mr. Gregory Smith 
will pursue his investigations and give us what we have not 
yet—a really adequate history of the reign of perhaps the most 
delightful of all the Stuarts. 

Archdeacon Farrar in /he Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
zSgo (London: Heinemann), agrees with Luther that ‘such 
spectacles often do more good and produce more impression 
than sermons, and so he has written a moral guide-book to 
Oberammergau. The British and American tourist will buy 
it, and the Archdeacon will have his reward. It is no more 
literature than his Life of Christ, and it would be unfair 
to compare the play’s effects with those of his sermons: we, 
too, agree with Luther. We have also received Zhe Book 
of Dignities (London: Allen), a valuable work of reference 
admirably edited by Horace Ockerby; a new edition, being 
the third, of Coventry Patmore’s admirable work Zhe Un- 
known Eros (London: Bell); and new editions, being the 
third in each case, of Zhe Horseowner and Stableman’s Com- 
panion and How to Feed the Horse (London: Warne), both 
by George Armatage. 
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Visitations of English Cluniac Foundations. By G. F. 


London: Mac- 


By Albert B. Bach. Edinburgh : Black- 


Duckett. London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Weather Forecastings. By Henry Toynbee. London: Stan- 
ford. 2s. 
ForEIGN. 
Aesthetik. J. M. Monrad. 1. Bd. Christiania : Cammer- 


meyer. 9g kr. 

Atlas dophthalmoscopie. Par E. v. Jaeger. Remanié et 
augmenté par M. Salzmann. Traduction francaise par E. 
Bérard. Lex. 8vo. Wien: Deuticke. 30m. 

Conspectus flore Europea. Von C. F. Nyman. Suppl. 1. 
Pars . 8vo. Stockholm: Samson. 4 kr. 50 0. 

Danske ordsprog og mundheld. Von ¥E. T. Kristensen, 1. Hft. 
Kopenhagen : Gyldendal. 4 kr. 

Dépopulation et civilisation: Etude démographique. Par A. 
Dumont. Paris: Lecrosnier. 8 fr. 

Die Baukunst Spaniens. Von M. Junghandel. 
Dresden : Gilbers. 25 m. 

Die Grundziige der Theorie der Statistik, Von H. Wester- 
gaard. gr. 8vo. Jena: Fischer. 6m. 50 pf. 

Die Sprichworter u. sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Romer. 
Gesammelt u. erklart von A. Otto. Leipzig : Teubner. 
10m. 

Hausspriiche aus den Alpen. 


4. Lfg. Fol. 


Gesammelt u. hrsg. von L. v 


Hoérmann. Leipzig: Liebeskind. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Feanne d’Arc. Par H. Blaze de Bury. Paris: Perrin. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Le confessional. Par C. Mendés. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 
50 c. 


Lexikon, dansk biografisk. Udgifvet af C. F. Bricka. 28 og. 
29. Hft. Kopenhagen : Gyldendal. 2 kr. 

Mme. de Staél. Par A. Sorel. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Mythologische Beitrige. Von W. Drexler. 1. Der Cultus der 
aegypt. Gottheiten inden Donaulandern. Leipzig : Teub- 
ner. 4m. 40 pf. 

Plauti, 7. M., comoediae. Recensuit, instrumento critico et 
prolegomenis auxit F. Ritschelius, sociis operae adsumptis 
G. Loewe, G. Goetz, F. Schoell. Tomi Iv. fasc. 1 : Casina, 
rec. F. Schoell. Leipzig : Schoell. 5 m. 70 pf. 





| 

Principes généraux de linguistique indo-européenne, Par Pp. 
Regnaud. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Prophyrit quaestionum homericarum ad Odysseam pertinentiym 
religuias collegtt, disposutt, edidit H. Schrader. 
Teubner. Io m. 

Rose de mai, Par A. Silvestre. Ill. Paris: Marpon. 3 fy, 
50 c. 

Symbolae ad Chrysostomum patrem. J. Paulson. 11. Lund: 
Moeller. 3 kr. 

Stretfziige auf dem Gebiete der neusprachlichen Reformbewe- 
gung. VonE., O. Stiehler. Doebeln. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Ulrich v. Hutten, nach seinem Leben u, seinen Schriften geschil. 
dert. Von Votsch. Hannover: Hahn. 1 m. 20 pf. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By ALrrep Marsuait, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
G ambridge, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. i.» 128.64, 


Leipzig : 





net. 
The limes says:—‘ The present work abundantly justifies the high reputation o 
its author. . . . It exhibits a profound and extensive acquaint. ance with the general 


course of economic speculation not only in England, but in E urope and the United 
States. . . . What is still more ¢ harac teristic of the work is its wide command and 
felicitous application of *‘curious facts,” its searching analysis of the mechz anism of 
business of all kinds, and its masterly treatment of human action and motive in the 
bearing on economical problems. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS; An 
Introduction to. By SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister- 
at-Law, M.A., LL.D., Edin.; Corpus Christi Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the iealeas of Oxford; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘ Essays in Jurisprudence and 
Ethics,’ ‘ The Land Laws,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘Admirers of Sir Frederick Pollock's subtle, yet masculine, 

reasoning will welcome the pub lic ation, in a collected form, of these lectures. They 

cover in a small « pas ss the whole ground of political science, beginning with Plato 
and Aristotle, and ending wit h Mill, Mr. Spencer, Professor Huxley, and Mr. 

Justice Steph 1en. 


THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR: His. 
torically and Economically Considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their 
Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects in their varied Politi- 
cal, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE 
Howe, M.P., Author of ‘The Handy Book of the Labour 
Laws,’ etc. Second and Kevised Edition, brought up to date. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. By ALrrep Austin. Edited by WILLIAM 


Watson, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SPORTING SKETCHES. By Diane CHAssereEsse. With 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


he Limes says. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS'S REMINISCENCES. 
LEAVES OF A LIFE. Being the Reminiscences of Mon. 
tagu Williams, Q.C. Eleventh Thousand. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. by 
CyRIL RANSOME, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and Flis- 
tory in the Yorkshire College of the Victoria University, and for- 
merly a Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Plays dealt with are : Hamlet—Julius Casar—Macbeth—King Lear 

Richard 11.—Othello—Coriolanus—The Tempest. 

THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By Tuomas Preston, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin, Lecturer in Mathematics and Mathema- 
tical Physics, University College, Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & co., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Now Ready, 
THE VERDICT: A Tract on the Political Signi- 


ficance of the Report of the Parnell Commission. By Prot. A. 
V. Dicey, Q.C. ‘A substantial and systematic treatise, dealing 
with its important subject in a thorough and logical fashion, It 
is calculated to be of infinite service to the cause of Unionism.’ 
Globe. 

CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDCATE-HILL, LONDON. 


Crown 8vo, 192 pages, 2s. 6d. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A SKETCH OF THE 


HISTORY OF FIFE AND KINROSS: 


A Study of Scottish History and Character. 
By A. J. G. Mackay, Sheriff of these Counties. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURCH AND LONDON. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 





One Shilling at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. 
By HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


‘No one will take up the story without heartily enjoying it.’—Scotsman. 

‘ Capital of its kind.’— The World. 

‘ For a railway journey or an idle hour at home, we have not lately met with a 
irighter literary companion than this little book.’"—Vanity Fair. 


‘To read it is a recreation.'—Manchester Examiner. 
‘ Abounding in good-natured fun.'—Leeds Mercury. 


‘The most amusing shilling's-worth of the season.'—Wat/ord Observer. 





THE MODERN MALADY; 
Or, SUFFERERS FROM NERVES. 


By CYRIL BENNETT, 


Author of ‘The Massage Case.’ 


With a Preface by Dr. HERBERT Tippits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

‘Common-sense speaks from every page, and a perusal of the book will not prove 
unprofitable to any reader, whether he suffers from ‘‘ Nerves” or not.'—Manchester 
Examiner. 

‘ With much interest and keen appreciation have we read ‘‘ The Modern Malady.” 
—Northampton Herald. 

‘It will awaken interest in what is certainly becoming a grave question for the 
people of to-day.'—Glasgow Herald. 


IN THE PrREsS: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


REPRINTED FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 


\. J. BALFouR. 
C. 8S. PARNELG. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. LorRD WOLSELEY. 


C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
AuGustus HARRIs. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sin F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 

‘ Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 

4 | Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 


Magnificently situated. 
a =, Luxuriously furnished. 
es fA Turkish, Russian, and 
a fee > 
; m4 other Baths. Ballroom, 
# pe Billiard and Smoke Room. 
. f Ornamental Grounds, 
: Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 






Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 
YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 
other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 


apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 


Terms Moderate. 




















NVERNESS COLLEGE—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


President of Council. 
The Most Noble a MARQUIS OF STAFFORD. 

Vice-President. 

DONALD CAMERON, Esa. of Lochiel, 

Lord-Lieutenant of Inverness-shire. 
Head Master. 
H. D. THOMAS, M.A., 
Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
; Assisted by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. 

In constitution and discipline, the College is modelled on the great English 
Schools, with special attention to Mathematics and Modern Languages. 

Four Entr: te. e Scholarships, tenable by Boarders, will be offered for competition 
in July, two of £40, two of £30 per annum. Papers will be set in Mathematics, 
French, German, Latin, and English, and allowance will be made for age. 

Successes in 188 9 -Two Cadetships at Woolwich, Two at Sandhurst ; one Second 
on the list, and all direct from School. 

For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. LV. 
Session 1890- gl. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL Masters. Starting of an 
ARMY SIbE, of a system of SclENTIFIC TEACHING, and of regular GyMNASTICS 
throughout the School. 3uilding of a Large ScienTiFic LAsoraTorRY and 
GyMNasiuM. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcADEMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macruerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, LTD., 


HOLLESLEY Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the mene of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


YACHTING CRUISE TO THE BALTIC 


Including all the Russian and Scandinavian Capitals. 





HE STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ of 2200 tons register (S. R. CAINES, 
R.N.R., Command ler), sails from Gravesend on roth Astle P a Thirty 
Days’ Pleasure Cruise, as above, visiting Copenhagen, St. Petersburg (for Moscow), 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Christiania; followed by another Thirty Days’ Cruise 
1 23d Septemt er to Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Palma, and St. 
Michael's (Az res). 

Ihe ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
eplete with every comfort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths 
)f every description, Cuisine of the highest order, and all modern improvements. 
Inspection invited. For particulars address—MANAGE R, S. ¥. ‘CEYLON ’ 
OFFICE, 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 





Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 4s. Qd., 5s. Qd., or 6s. od. 

Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. od. half-dozen 

post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
[rish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


REATHS CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unequalled in Britain. 

Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


TODD & Ca, 
FLoristTs, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH 





EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRI AGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 


J G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 
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JOHN DREW 
(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


—~ Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


Sank, MARSHALL’S 


\ 


JFAROLA 


| wy BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 









In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VincENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and }) 
79 QUEEN STREET, ( EDINBURGH. 














WEBB S 














Seedsmen Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catelagues Gretis and Fost Free. 


4) 





Soi 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














Raa BEST AND GuEeArSes HOUSE IN THE CITy 
PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES “DRE SS BASKETS, BAGS, 


and all Travelling Requisites. 
IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET) 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’'S SEWING MACHINE. 
EUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 





MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/As7T Foor. 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky, 
A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 


To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH, 


OHN LINDS AY, G RAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GR ASSMARKE rT, = DINB URGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, StRAw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linsrep 
and other Cakes, and MEALs, Turnips, CarkOoTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTATOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD 


NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
‘4 TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 














PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 
Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 


‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (43, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 


Orders by Post receive Spec tal Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. ‘per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. perdoz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10S. 3 Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH RE pee TON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 


second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFT7Y-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, and A. J. BALFOUR all shelter themselves under 


the ‘ DROOKO.’—So ought you. 
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a a ELEqRAPHIC AppRess. “DRooKO ” GLASGOW, 233 i] 








: OSEPH WRIGKT, Psoraieter. 


an 


" |} SPECIAL.—‘DROOKO’ UMBRELLAS for LADIES or GENTLEMEN, | 10 j 
with Hall-Marked Sterling Silver Band, . .  . § 10/6 


od 


“a Sent per Parcel Post, Paid, to any Address in the United Kingdom. 


ors 





‘DROOKO’ IS WEAR-RESISTING. | ‘DROOKO’ ROLLS UP NEATLY. 
‘DROOKO’ IS GUARANTEED NOT TO CUT. *DROOKO’ IS REGISTERED. 
‘DROOKO’ CANNOT BE HAD ELSEWHERE. 


UMBRELLAS RE-COVERED WITH ‘DROOKO’ 
Ladies’, . 6 «38. 6d., 48. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s. 6d. | Gentlemen’s,. - + 48. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. 


' 
Si ictmmnaemnatoeneicanca-.cr eae 


for themselves, or wish us to forward one to any other address, by kindly enclosing the amount 


ews PARTIES living at a distance, who desire one of our Umbrellas c rd 
for them as carefully as if they themselves were present. 


« they wish to spend may depend upon us selecting one 
PARCEL POST.—Umbrellas sent to any address in the United Kingdom Post Free. Umbrellas can be sent for Recovering from any 
Post-Office. We return them Post-Free for sum specified. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ae: O MPAN x S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 




































MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTg 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVODR 
IS THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE . 
sedans FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED InN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIs 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch aia 
THE TRIUMPHS OF ART. 


Reproductions in permanent Autotype of the Masterpieces of Painting, etc., illustrating Jour centuries of the History of Art. 


The Autotype Company’s Gallery 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Displays a noble collection of Copies of the Great Masters, framed and unframed. The most noted Works of the following Collections 
are represented : 





The National Gallery, London. Muséo del Prado, Madrid. 
H.M. Collection at Buckingham Palace. The Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
The Royal Gallery, Windsor Castle. The Louvre and the Luxembourg, Paris. 


The Paintings, Frescoes, and Sculptures of the Vatican, with reproductions of Notable Modern Paintings from the Salon, Royal Academy, etc., 
and additions from Dresden, Antwerp, Berlin, The Hague, and various Private Collections. 
The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are welcome to come and 
study them, and will not be solicited to make purchases. 


Catalogue of 186 pages, 6d. post free. A descriptive Pamphlet, illustrated, free by post, on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
————E 








LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


co =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of is Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 








every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 





From LEITH—August rst, 1 p.m.; 2d, 2 p.m.; 6th, 5 p.m.; 8th, 7 p.m.; oth, 8 p.m. 3; 13th, 1 p.m.3 rsth, 1 p.m.; 16th, 
oe , 2 p.m.; 20th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 4 p.m.; 23d, 5 p.m. ; 27th, 10 p.m.; 29th, 1 p.m. ; 3oth, 1 p.m. 
From LONDON—August 2d, 1 p.m.; 5th, 3 p.m.; 6th, 4 p.m.; 9th, 6 p.m.; 12th, 10 a.m. ; 13th, 11 a.m.; 16th, 1 p.m.; 19th, 2 p.m.; 2oth, 3 p.m. ; 23d, 4 


p.m. ; 26th, 9 a.m.; 27th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. : 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’ s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


ps Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Pz saeagerd Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d, 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co,’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon AnpD EpINBURGH SHIPPING Co., HERMITAGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; ag pom BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
Steam NaviGaATiIon Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGa.t. & BONTHRON, 72 Mar k Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEeatLey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 2 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK— D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street, 
and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 


8 and 9 COMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’ ; London ‘ Edina.’ 
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